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IN A LATE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. 


er | How oft your loved society he sought 
WouLp I were dead and lying in my grave, | Ly y ght, 
At rest from fretting doubts and carking | Ye bards and sages! He the world would 


DEATH AT THE END. 





cares. 
Be kind, oh Heaven, and listen to my 
prayers; 
Grant me the only favor that I erave — 
Six feet by three of earth to hide my dust: 
I ask no tombstone or memorial bust; 
I ask for death; what is beyond I’ll brave. 


Little of good or evil have I wrought; 

No happiness or pleasure have I known 
But it hath been with sorrow intersown ; 
All hath slipt from my grasp that I most 

sought. 
My life, though short in years, is long in 
grief; 
Night follows day, but brings me no relief, 
And passing years have only sorrow brought. 


There is one goal to which our courses tend; 

The way lies over mountains, torrents, 
plains, 

Through velvet pastures and quiet country 
lanes: 

To some the pleasant scenes enjoyment lend, 
While others weary toil up rocky slopes 
Dejectedly, and almost void of hopes. 

But one fate waits for all— death at the end. 

Chambers’ Journal. 


O LOVE, O wife, thine eyes are they, — 
My springs from out whose shining grey 
Issue the sweet celestial streams 

That feed my life’s bright Lake of Dreams. 


Oval and large and passion-pure 
And grey and large and honor-sure ; 
Soft as a dying violet-breath 

Yet calmly unafraid of death; 


Thronged, like two dove-cotes of grey doves, 

With wife’s and mother’s and poor-folk’s 
loves, 

And home-loves and high glory-loves 

And science-loves and story-loves, 


And loves for all that God and man 
In art and nature make or plan, 
And lady-loves for spidery lace 
And broideries and supple grace 


And diamonds and the whole sweet round 
Of littles that large life compound, 
And loves for God and God’s bare truth, 
And loves for Magdalen and Ruth, 


Dear eyes, dear eyes and rare complete — 

Being heavenly sweet and earthly-sweet, — 

I marvel that God made you mine, 

For when he frowns, ’tis then ye shine! 
SIDNEY LANIER. 





uit, 

Stans an thy feet, O Dante, listening sit, 
And by thy lips, melodious lips, be taught, 
In words with wisdom of Aquinas fraught ; 

Or with thee, Horace, his life-favorite, 

Here would he talk, and something of thy 

wit 


And of thy playful irony he caught; 


Thy fancy, Scott, here clouded moments lit ; 
Here thou, A Kempis, treasures beyond aught 
Earth holds wouldst open, and their beauty 
smit 
His reverent spirit, and away he brought 
Some pearls of price, that gleamed through 
what he writ, 
Or more and more enriched the work he 
wrought. 
Spectator. x. 


HITHER and thither flying, 
Flickering to and fro, 
Swallows their wings are trying 
All in the sunset glow. 
Purposeless now, and nestless 
They are eager for flight. 
They are restless, ah! restless; 
They will start to-night. 


Summer came with the swallows, 
Bringing beautiful days; 

Hawthorn foam in the hollows ; 
Gorse in a golden blaze. 

Fields that were flushed with flowers ; 
Skies that were blue above; 

And certain sunshiny hours 
Of hope and love. 


Summer will go with the swallows; 
Autumn will travel here. 

Then, when the winter follows — 
The desolate end of the year — 

Skies will be dim with raining, 
Flowers will die in the cold, 

But hope and love remaining 
Will be ours to hold. 

Longman’s Magazine. FRANCES WYNNE. 


A WINTER MORNING’S MOOD. 


HEART-SICK I step from out the dusky hall — 
God! Whata burst of brightness all adorning! 
Blue, frosty sky, still streets grown magical 
Beneath the sacred splendor of the morning. 


Strange music swells, dead faces flash and 
gleam, 
God’s face resurges in the luminous glory. 
God’s love amoment seems no hopeless dream, 
Nor immortality an old wives’ story. 
Time. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
PROSPER MERIMEE.* 


BY WALTER PATER. 


For one born in 1803 much was re- 
cently become incredible that had at least 
warmed the imagination even of the scep- 
tical eighteenth century. Napoleon, seal- 
ing the tomb of the Revolution, had 
foreclosed many a problem, extinguished 
many a hope, in the sphere of practice. 
And the mental parallel was drawn by 
Heine. Inthe mental world too a great 
outlook had lately been cut off. After 
Kant’s criticism of the mind, its preten- 
sions to pass beyond the limits of individ- 
ual experience seemed as dead as those 
of old French royalty. And Kant did but 
furnish its innermost theoretic force toa 
more general criticism which had with- 
drawn from every department of action 
underlying principles once thought eter- 
nal. A time of disillusion followed. The 
tvpical personality of the day was Ober- 
mann, the very genius of ennui, a French- 
man disabused even of patriotism, who 
has hardly strength enough to die. More 
energetic souls, however, would recover 
themselves, and find some way of making 
the best of a changed world. Art: the 
passions, above all, the ecstasy and sor- 
row of love; a purely empirical knowledge 
of nature and man; these still remained, 
at least for pastime, in a world of which it 
was no longer proposed to calculate the 
remoter issues ; art, passion, science, how- 
ever, in a somewhat novel attitude towards 
the practical interests of life. The a@észd- 
lusionné, who had found in Kant’s nega- 
tions the last word concerning an unseen 
world, and is living, on the morrow of the 
Revolution, under a monarchy made out 
of hand, might seem cut off from certain 
ancient natural hopes, and will demand, 
from what is to interest him at all, some- 
thing in the way of artificial stimulus. He 
has lost that sense of large proportion in 
things, that all-embracing prospect of life 
as a whole (from end to end of time and 
space, it had seemed), the utmost expanse 
of which was afforded from a cathedral 
tower of the Middle Age; by the church 


* A lecture delivered at the Taylor Institution, Ox- 
ford, and at the London Institution. 
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of the thirteenth century, that is to say, 
with its consequent aptitude for the co- 
ordination of human effort. Deprived of 
that exhilarating yet pacific outlook, im-: 
prisoned now in the narrow cell of its own 
subjective experience, the action of a 
powerful nature will be intense, but exclu- 
sive and peculiar. It will come to art, or 
science, to the experience of life itself, not 
as to portions of human nature’s daily 
food, but as to something that must be by 
the circumstances of the case exceptional ; 
almost as men turn in despair to gambling 
or narcotics, and in a little while the nar- 
cotic, the game of chance or skill, is valued 
for its own sake. The vocation of the 
artist, of the student of life or books, will 
be realized with something—say of 
fanaticism, as an end in itself, unrelated, 
unassociated. The science he turns to 


will be a science of crudest fact; the pas-, ,., 


sion extravagant, a passionate love of pas- 
sion, varied through all the exotic phases 
of French @ction as inaugurated by Bal- 
zac; the art exaggerated, in matter or 
form, or both, as in Hugo or Baudelaire. 
The development of these conditions is 
the mental story of the nineteenth century, 
especially as exemplified in France. 

In no century would Prosper Mérimée 
have been a theologian or metaphysician, 
But that sense of negation, of theoretic 
insecurity, was in the air, and conspiring 
with what was of like tendency in himself 
made of him a central type of disiilusion. 
In him the passive ennui of Obermann 
became a satiric, aggressive, almost angry 
conviction of the littleness of the world 
around ; it was as if man’s fatal limitations 
constituted a kind of stupidity in him, 
what the French call détise. Gossiping 
friends, indeed, linked what was constitu- 
tional in him and in the age with an inci- 
dent of his earliest years. Corrected for 
some childish fault, in passionate distress, 
he overhears a half-pitying laugh at his: ’ 
expense, and has determined, ina moment, 
never again to give credit — to be forever 
on his guard, especially against his own in- 
stinctive movements. Quite unreserved, 
certainly, he never was again. Almost 
everywhere he could detect the hollow 
ring of fundamental nothingness under 





the apparent surface of things. Irony 
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surely, habitual irony, would be the proper 
complement thereto, on his part. In his 
infallible self-possession, you might even 
‘fancy him a mere man of the world, with 
a special aptitude for matters of fact. 
Though indifferent in politics, he rises to 
social, to political eminence; but all the 
while he is feeding all his scholarly curi- 
osity, his imagination, the very eye, with 
the, to him ever delightful, relieving, re- 
assuring spectacle, of those straightfor- 
ward forces in human nature, which are 
also matters of fact. There is the formula 
of Mérimée; the enthusiastic amateur of 
#ude, crude, naked force in men and 
women wherever it could be found; him- 
self carrying ever, as a mask, the conven- 
tional attire of the modern world — 
carrying it with an infinite, contemptuous 
grace, as if that, too, were an all-sufficient 
end in itself. Witha natural gift for words, 
for expression, it will be his literary func- 
tion to draw back the veil of time from 
the true greatness of old Roman charac- 
ter; the veil of modern habit from the 
primitive energy of the creatures of his 
fancy, as the “Lettres A une Inconnue” 
discovered to general gaze, after his 
death, a certain depth of passionate force 
which had surprised him in himself. And 
how forcible will be their outlines in an 
Otherwise insignificant world! Funda- 
mental belief gone, in almost all of us, at 
least some relics of it remain — queries, 
echoes, reactions, after-thoughts ; and they 
help to make an atmosphere, a mental 
atmosphere, hazy perhaps, yet with many 
secrets of soothing light and shade, asso- 
ciating more definite objects to each other, 
‘by a perspective pleasant to the inward 
eye against a hopefully receding back- 
ground of remoter and ever remoter pos- 
sibilities. Not so with Mérimée. For 
him the fundamental criticism has nothing 
more than it can do; and there are no half 
lights. The last traces of hypothesis, of 
supposition, are evaporated. Sylla, the 
false Demetrius, Carmen, Colomba, that 
impassioned self within himself, have no 
atmosphere. Painfully distinct in out- 
line, inevitable to sight, unrelieved, there 
they stand, like solitary mountain forms 
on some hard, perfectly transparent day. 
What Mérimée gets around his singularly 
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sculpturesque creations is neither more 
nor less than empty space. 

So disparate are his writings that at 
first sight you might fancy them only the 
random efforts of a man of pleasure or 
affairs, who, turning to this or that for the 
relief of a vacant hour, discovers to his 
surprise a workable literary gift, of whose 
scope, however, he is not precisely aware. 
His sixteen volumes nevertheless range 
themselves in three compact groups. 
There are his letters —those “ Lettres & 
une Inconnue,” and his letters to the libra- 
rian Panizzi, revealing him in somewhat 
close contact with politicalintrigue. But 
in this age of novelists, itis as a writer of 
novels, of fiction in the form of highly de- 
scriptive drama, that he will count for 
most; ‘*Colomba,” for instance, by its 
intellectual depth of motive, its firmly 
conceived structure, by the faultlessness 
of its execution, vindicating the function 
of the novel as no tawdry light literature, 
but in very deed a fine art. The “Chro- 
nique du Régne de Charles IX.,” an unu- 
sually successful specimen of historical 
romance, links his imaginative work to the 
third group of Mérimée’s writings, his 
historical essays. One resource of the 
disabused soul of our century, as we saw, 
would be the empirical study of facts, the 
empirical science of nature and man, sur- 
viving all dead metaphysical philoso- 
phies. Mérimée, perhaps, may have had 
in him the making of a master of such 
science, disinterested, patient, exact; 
scalpel in hand, we may fancy, he would 
have penetrated far. But quite certainly 
he had something of genius for the exact 
study of history, for the pursuit of exact 
truth, with a keenness of scent as if that 
alone existed, in some special area of his- 
toric fact determined by his own peculiar 
mental preferences. Power here too again, 
the naked power of menand women which 
mocks, while it makes its use, of aver- 
age human nature; it was the magic func- 
tion of history to put one in living contact 
with that. To weigh the purely physiog- 
nomic import of the memoir, of the pam- 
phlet saved by chance, the letter, the 
anecdote, the very gossip by which one 
came face to face with energetic person- 
alities ; there lay the true business of the 
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historic student, not in that pretended 
theoretic interpretation of events by their 
mechanic causes, with which he dupes 
others if not invariably himself. In the 
great hero of the “ Social War,” in Sylla, 
studied, indeed, through his environment, 
but only so far as that was in dynamic 
contact with himself, you saw, without 
any manner of doubt, on one side, the 
solitary height of human genius; on the 
other, though on the seemingly so heroic 
stage of antique Roman story, the wholly 
inexpressive level of the humanity of 
every day, the spectacle of man’s eternal 
bétise. Fascinated, like a veritable son of 
the old pagan Renaissance, by the gran- 
deur, the concentration, the satiric hard- 
ness of ancient Roman character, it is to 
Russia nevertheless that he most readily 
turns — youthful Russia, whose native 
force, still unbelittled by our western civ- 
ilization, seemed to have in it the promise 
of a more dignified civilization to come. 
It was as if old Rome itself were here 
again; as, occasionally, a new quarry is 
laid open of what was thought long since 
exhausted ancient marble, cifollino or 
verde antigue. Mérimée, indeed, was 
not the first to discern the fitness for im- 
aginative service of the career of “the 
false Demetrius,” pretended son of Ivan 
the Terrible; but he alone seeks its ut- 
most force in a calm, matter-of-fact, care- 
fully ascertained presentment of the naked 
events. Yes! In the last years of the 
Valois, when its fierce passions seemed 
to be bursting France to pieces, you might 
have seen, far away beyond the rude Polish 
dominion of which one of those Valois 
princes had become king, a display more 
effective still of exceptional courage and 
cunning, of horror in circumstance, of 
bétise, of course, of détise and a slavish 
capacity of being duped, in average man- 
kind; all that under a mask of solemn 
Muscovite court-ceremonial. And Méri- 
mée’s style, simple and unconcerned, but 
with the eye ever on its object, lends itself 
perfectly to such purpose — to an almost 
phlegmatic discovery of the facts, in all 
their crude natural coloring, as if he but 
held up to view, as a piece of evidence, 
some harshly dyed Oriental carpet from 
the sumptuous floor of the Kremlin, on 
which blood had fallen. 
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A lover of ancient Rome, its great char- 
acter and incident, Mérimée valued, as if 
it had been personal property of his, every 
extant relic of it in the art that had been 
most expressive of its genius — architec- 
ture. In that grandiose art of building, 
the most national, the most tenaciously 
rooted of all the arts in the stable condi- 
tions of life, there were historic docu- 
ments hardly less clearly legible than the 
manuscript chronicle. By the mouth of 
those stately Romanesque churches, scat- 
tered in so many strongly characterized 
varieties over the soil of France, above all 
in the hot, half-pagan south, the people of 
empire still protested, as he understood, 
against what must seem a smaller race. 
The Gothic enthusiasm indeed was al- 
ready born, and he shared it — felt intelli- 
gently the fascination of the pointed style; 
but only as a further transformation of old 
Roman structure, the round arch is for 
him still the great architectural form, Za 
forme noble, because it was to be seen 
in the monuments of antiquity. Roman- 
esque, Gothic, the manner of the Renais- 
sance, of Lewis the Fourteenth: they were 
all, as in a written record, in the old abbey 
church of Saint-Savin, of which Mérimée 
was instructed to draw up a report. 
Again, it was as if to his concentrated 
attention through many months that de- 
serted sanctuary of Benedict were the 
only thing on earth. Its beauties, its 
peculiarities, its odd military features, its 
faded mural paintings, are no merely pic- 
turesque matter for the pencil he could 
use so well, but the lively record of a 
human society. With what appetite? 
with all the animation of Georges Sand’s 
“ Mauprat,” he tells the story of, romantic 
violence having its way there, defiant of 
law, so late as the year 1611, of the:famil= 
of robber nobles perched, as abbots in 
commendam, in those sacred places. 
That grey, pensive old church in the little 
valley of Poitou, was for a time like Santa 
Maria del Fiore to Michael Angelo, the 
mistress of his affections — of a practica} 
affection ; for the result of his elaborate 
report was the government grant which 
saved the place from ruin. In architec- 
ture, certainly, he had what for that day 
was nothing less than intuition — an in- 
tuitive sense, above all, of its logic, of the 
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necessity which draws into one all minor 
changes, as elements in a reasonable de- 
velopment. And his care for it, his curi- 
osity about it, were symptomatic of his 
own genius. Structure, proportion, design, 
a sort of architectural coherency; that was 
the aim of his method in the art of litera- 

‘ture, in that form of it, especially, which 

- he will live by, in fiction. 

As historian and archeologist, as a man 
of erudition turned artist, he is well seen 
in the “Chronique du Régne de Charles 
IX.,” by which we pass naturally from 
Mérimée’s critical or scientific work to 
the products of his imagination. What 
economy in the use of a large antiquarian 
knowledge! what an instinct, amid a hun- 
dred details, for the detail that carries 
physiognomy in it, that really tells! And 
’ again what outline, what absolute clarity 
of outline! For the historian of that 
puzzling age which centres in the “ Eve 
of Saint Bartholomew,” outward’ events 
themselves seem obscured by the vague- 
ness of motive of the actors in them. But 
Mérimée, disposing of them as an artist, 
not in love with half-lights, compels events 
and actors alike to the clearness he de- 
sired; takes his side without hesitation ; 
and makes his hero a Huguenot of pure 
blood, allowing its charm, in that charm- 
ing youth, even to Huguenot piety. And 
as for the incidents — however freely it 
may be undermined by historic doubt, all 
reaches a perfectly firm surface, at least 
for the eye of the reader. The “ Chron- 
icle of Charles the Ninth ” is like a series 
of masterly drawings in illustration of a 
period—the period in which two other 
masters of French fiction have found their 
opportunity, mainly by the development 
of its actual historic characters. Those 
characters — Catherine de Medicis and 
the rest — Mérimée, with significant irony 
and self-assertion, sets aside, preferring 
to think of them as essentially common- 
place. For him the interest lies in the 
creatures of his own will, who carry in 
them, however, so lightly! a learning 
equal to Balzac’s, greater than that of 
-Dumas.. He knows with like complete- 
ness the mere fashions of the time — how 
courtier and soldier dressed themselves, 
and the large movements of the desperate 
game which fate or chance was playing 
with those pretty pieces. Comparing that 
_ favorite century of the French Renais- 
* sance with our own, he notes a decadence 
of the more energetic passions in the in- 
- terest of general tranquillity, and perhaps 
(only perhaps!) of general happiness. 
“ Assassination,” he observes, as if with 
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regret, “is no longer a part of our man- 
ners.” In fact, the duel, and the whole 
morality of the duel, which does but en- 
force a certain regularity on assassination, 
what has been well called Ze sentiment du 
fer, the sentiment of deadly steel, had 
then the disposition of refined existence. 
It was, indeed, very different, and és, 
in Mérimée’s romance. In his gallant 
hero, Bernard de Mergy, all the prompt- 
ings of the lad’s virile goodness are in 
natural collusion with that sentiment du 
fer. Amid his ingenuous blushes, his 
prayers, and plentiful tears between while, 
it is a part of his very sex. With his 
delightful, fresh-blown air, he is forever 
tossing the sheath from the sword, but 
always as if into bright natural sunshine. 
A winsome, yet withal serious and even 
piteous figure, he conveys his pleasant- 
ness, in spite of its gloomy theme, into 
Mérimée’s one quite cheerful book. 

Cheerful, because, after all, the gloomy 
passions it presents are but the accidents 
of a particular age, and not like the mental 
conditions in which Mérimée was most 
apt to look for the spectacle of human 
power, allied to madness or disease in the 
individual. For him, at least, it was the 
office of fiction to carry one into a differ- 
ent if not a better world than that actually 
around us; and if the “Chronicle of 
Charles the Ninth” provided an escape 
from the tame circumstances of contem- 
porary life into an impassioned past, 
‘** Colomba”’ is a measure of the resources 
for mental alteration which may be found 
even in the modern age. There was a 
corner of the French Empire, in the man- 
ners of which assassination still had a 
large part. “The beauty of Corsica,” 
says Mérimée, 


is grave and sad. The aspect of the capital 
does but augment the impression caused by 
the solitude that surrounds it. There is no 
movement in the streets. You hear there 
none of the laughter, the singing, the loud 
talking, common in the towns of Italy. Some- 
times, under the shadow of a tree on the 
promenade, a dozen armed peasants will be 
playing cards, or looking on at the game. The 
Corsican is naturally silent. Those who walk 
the pavement are all strangers; the islanders 
stand at their doors; every one seems to be 
on the watch, like a falcon on its nest. All 
around the gulf there is but an expanse of 
tanglework; beyond it, bleached mountains. 
Not a habitation! Only, here and there, on 
the heights about the town, certain white 
constructions detach themselves from the 
background of green. They are funeral chap- 
els or family tombs. 





Crude in color, sombre, taciturn, Corsica, 
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as Mérimée here describes it, is like the 
national passion of the Corsican — that 
morbid personal pride, usurping the place 
even of grief for the dead, which centuries 
of traditional violence had concentrated 
into an all-absorbing passion for blood- 
shed, for bloody revenges, in collusion with 
the natural wildness, and the wild, social 
condition of the island still unaffected 
even by the finer ethics of the duel. The 
supremacy of that passion is well indi- 
cated by the cry put into the mouth of a 
young man in the presence of the corpse 
of his father deceased in the course of 
nature —a young man meant to be com- 
monplace. “Ah! Would thou hadst died 
malamorte—by violence! We might 
have avenged thee!” In Colomba, Méri- 
mée’s best-known creation, it is united to 
a singularly wholesome type of personal 
beauty, a natural grace of manner which 
is irresistible, a cunning intellect patiently 
diverting every circumstance to its design ; 
and presents itself as a kind of genius, 
allied to fatal disease of mind. The inter- 
est of Mérimée’s book is that it allows us to 
watch the action of this malignant power 
on Colomba’s brother, Orso della Rebbia, 
as it discovers, rouses, concentrates, to the 
leaping-point, in the somewhat weakly 
diffused nature of the youth, the dormant 
elements of a dark humor akin to her 
own. Twoyears after his father’s murder, 
presumably at the instigation of his an- 
cestral enemies, the young lieutenant is 
returning home in the company of two 
humorously conventional English people, 
himself now half Parisianized with an im- 
mense natural cheerfulness, and willing to 
believe an account of the crime which re- 
lieves those hated Barricini of all com- 
plicity in its guilt. But from the first, 
Colomba, with “ voice soft and musical,” 
is at his side, gathering every accident 
and echo and circumstance, the very light- 
est circumstance, into the chain of neces- 
sity which draws him to the action every 
one at home expects of him as the head of 
his race. He is not unaware. Her very 
silence on the matter speaks so plainly. 
“You are forming me!” he admits. 
“ Well! ‘ Hot shot, or cold steel!’ — you 
see I have not forgotten my Corsican.” 
More and more as he goes on his way 
with her, he finds himself accessible to the 
damning thoughts he has so long com- 
bated. In horror, he tries to disperse 
them by the memory of his comrades in 
the regiment, the drawing-rcoms of Paris, 
the English lady who has promised to be 
his bride, and will shortly visit him in the 
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humble manoir of his ancestors. From 
his first step among them the villagers of 
Pietranera, divided already into two rival 
camps, are watching him in suspense — 
Pietranera, perched among those deep 
forests where the stifled sense of violent 
death is everywhere. Colomba places in 
his hands the little chest which contains 
the father’s shirt covered with great spots 
of blood. “ Behold the lead that struck 
him!” and she laid on the shirt two 
rusted bullets. “ Orso! you will avenge 
him!” She embraces him with a kind 
of madness, kisses wildly the bullets and 
the shirt, leaves him with the terrible rel- 
ics already exerting their mystic power 
upon him. It is as if in the nineteenth 
century a girl, amid Christian habits, had 
gone back to that primitive old pagan 
version of the story of the Grail, which 
identifies it not with the most precious 
blood, but only with the blood of a mur- 
dered relation crying for vengeance. 
Awake at last in his old chamber at Pie- 
tranera, the house of the Barricini at the 
other end of the square, with its rival 
tower and rudely carved escutcheons, 
stares him in the face. His ancestral 
enemy is there, an aged man now, but 
with two well-grown sons, like two stupid 
dumb animals, whose innocent blood will 
soon be on his so oddly lighted con- 
science. At times, his better hope seemed 
to lie in picking a quarrel and killing at 
least in fair fight, one of these two stupid 
dumb animals; with rude ill-suppressed 
laughter one day, as they overhear Colom- 
ba’s violent utterances at a funeral feast, 
for she is a renowned improvisatrice. 
“Your father is an old man,” he finds 
himself saying, ‘I could crush with my 
hands. ’Tis for you I am destined, for 
you and your brother!” And if it is by 
course of nature that the old man dies not 
long after the murder of these sons (self- 
provoked after all), dies a fugitive at Pisa, 
as it happens, by an odd accident, in the 
presence of Colomba, no violent death by 
Orso’s own hand could have been more 
to her- mind. In that last hard page of 
Mérimée’s story, mere dramatic propriety 
itself for a moment seems to plead for the 
forgiveness, which, from Joseph and his 
brethren to the present day, as we know, 
has been as winning in story as in actual 
life. Such dramatic propriety, however, 
was by no means in Mérimée’s way. 
“ What I must have is the hand that fired 
the shot,” she had sung, “the eye that 
guided it; ay! and the sind moreover — 
the mind, which had conceived the deed !” 
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And now, it is in idiotic terror, a fugitive 
from Orso’s vengeance, that the last of 
the Barricini is dying. 

Exaggerated art, you think. But it 
was precisely such exaggerated art, in- 
tense, unrelieved, an art of fierce colors, 
that is needed by those who are seeking 
in art, as I said of Mérimée, a kind of 
artificia! stimulus. And if his style is 
still impeccably correct, cold-blooded, 
impersonal, as impersonal as that of Scott 
himself, it does but conduce the better to 
his one exclusive aim. It is like the pol- 
ish of the stiletto Colomba carried under 
her mantle, or the beauty of the firearms, 
that beauty coming of nice adaptation to 
purpose, which she understood so well — 
a task characteristic also of Mérimée him- 
self, a sort of fanatic joy in the perfect 
pistol-shot, at its height in the singular 
story he has translated from the Russian 
of Pouchkine. Those raw colors he pre- 
ferred ; Spanish, Oriental, African, per- 
haps, irritant certainly to cisalpine eyes, 
he undoubtedly attained the coloring you 
associate with sunstroke, only possible 
under a sun in which dead things rot 
quickly. 

Pity and terror, we know, go to the mak- 
ing of the essential tragic sense. In 
Mérimée, certainly, we have all its terror, 
but without the pity. Saint-Clair, the con- 
sent of his mistress barely attained at 
last, rushes madly on self-destruction, that 
he may die with the taste of his great 
love fresh on his lips. All the grotesque 
accidents of violent death he records with 
visual exactness, and no pains to relieve 
them ; the ironic indifference, for instance, 
with which, on the scaffold or the battle- 
field, a man will seem to grin foolishly at 
the ugly rents through which his life has 
passed. Seldom or never has the mere 
pen of a writer taken us so close to the 
cannon’s mouth as in the “ Taking of the 
Redoubt,” while “Matteo Falcone” — 
twenty-five short pages —is perhaps the 
cruellest story in the world. 

Colomba, that strange, fanatic being, 
who has a code of action, of self-respect, 
a conscience, allto herself, who, with ail 
her virginal charm only does not make you 
hate her, is, in truth, the type of a sort of 
humanity Mérimée found it pleasant to 
dream of —a humanity as alien as the 
animals, with whose moral affinities to 
man his imaginative work is often directly 
concerned. Were they so alien after all? 
Were there not survivals of the old wild 
creatures in the gentlest, the politest of 
us? Stories that told of sudden freaks 
of gentle, polite natures, straight back, sot 
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into Paradise, were always welcome to 
men’s fancies; and that could only be 
because they found a psychologic truth in 
them. With much success, with a credi- 
bility insured by his literary tact, Mérimée 
tried his own hand at such stories; un- 
frocked the bear in the amorous young 
Lithuanian noble, the wolf in the revolting 
peasant of the Middle Age. There were 
survivals surely in himself, in that stealthy 
presentment of his favorite themes, in his 
own art. You seem to find your hand on 
a serpent, in reading him. 

In such survivals, indeed, you see the 
operation of his favorite motive, the sense 
of wild power, under a sort of mask, or 
assumed habit, realized as the very genius 
of nature itself; and that interest, with 
some superstitions closely allied to it, the 
belief in the vampire, for instance, is evi- 
denced especially in certain pretended 
Illyrian compositions — prose transla- 
tions, the reader was to understand, of 
more or less ancient popular ballads; 
“La Guzla,” he called the volume, “ The 
Lyre,” as we mignt say; only that the 
instrument of the Illyrian minstrel had but 
one string. Artistic deception, a trick of 
which there is something in the historic 
romance as such, in a book like his own 
“Chronicle of Charles the Ninth,” was 
always welcome to Mérimée; it was part 
of the machinery of his rooted habit of 
intellectual reserve. A master of irony 
also, in “* Madame Lucrezia ” he seems to 
wish to expose his own method cynically ; 
to explain his art — how he takes you in 
—as a clever, confident conjurer might 
do. So properly were the readers of “ La 
Guzla” taken in that he followed up his 
success in that line by the “ Theatre of 
Clara Gazul,” purporting to be from a rare 
Spanish original, the work of a nun, who, 
under tame, conventual reading, had felt 
the touch of mundane, of physical pas- 
sions ; had become a dramatic poet, and 
herself a powerful actress. It may dawn 
on you in reading her that Mérimée was 
a kind of Webster, but with the superficial 
mildness of our nineteenth century. At 
the bottom of the true drama there is ever, 
logically at least, the ballad; the ballad 
dealing in a kind of short-hand (or, say, in 
grand, simple, universal outlines) with 
those passions, crimes, mistakes, which 
have a kind of fatality in them, a kind of 
necessity to come to the surface of the 
human mind, if not to the surface of our 
experience, as in the case of some frankly 
supernatural incidents which Mérimée 
re-handled. Whether human love or 


hatred has had most to do in shaping 
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the universal fancy that the dead come 
back, I cannot say. Certainly that old 
ballad literature has instances in plenty, in 
which the voice, the hand, the brief visit 
from the grave, is a natural response to 
the cry of the human creature. That 
ghosts should return, as they do so often 
in Mérimée’s fiction, is but a sort of natu- 
ral justice. Only in Mérimée’s prose bal- 
lads, in those admirable, short, ballad-like 
stories, where every word tells, of which 
he was a master, almost the inventor, they 
are a kind of hailf-material ghosts—a 
vampire tribe——and never come to do 
people good ; congruously with the mental 
constitution of the writer, which, alike in 
fact and fiction, could hardly have horror 
enough — theme after theme. Mérimée 
himself emphasizes this almost constant 
motive of his fiction when he adds to one 
of his volumes of short stories some let- 
ters on a matter of fact—a Spanish bull- 
fight, in which those old Romans, he 
regretted, might seem, decadently, to have 
survived. It is as if you sawit. Intruth, 
Mérimée was the unconscious parent of 
much we may think of dubious significance 
in later French literature. Itis as if there 
were nothing to tell of in this world but 
various forms of hatred, and a love that 
is like lunacy; and the only other world, 
a world of maliciously active, hideous, 
dead bodies. 

Mérimée, a literary artist, was not a man 
who used two words where one would do 
better, and shines especially in those brief 
compositions which, like a minute intaglio, 
reveal at a glance his wonderful faculty of 
design and proportion in the treatment 
of his work, in which there is not a touch 
but counts. That is an art of which there 
are few examples in English, our some- 
what diffuse, or slipshod, literary language 
hardly lending itself to the concentration 
of thought and expression, which are of 
the essence of such writing. It is other- 
wise in French, and if you wish to know 
what art of that kind can come to read 
Mérimée’s little romances; best of all, 
perhaps, “ La Vénus d’Ille” and “ Arséne 
Guillot.” The former is a modern version 
of the beautiful old story of the ring given 
to Venus, given to her, in this case, by a 
somewhat sordid creature of the nine- 
teenth century, whom she looks on with 
more than disdain. The strange outline 
of the Canigou, one of the most imposing 
outlying heights of the Pyrenees, down the 
mysterious slopes of which the traveller 
has made his way towards nightfall into 
the great plain of Toulouse, forms an im- 
pressive background, congruous with the 
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many relics of irrepressible old paganism 
there, but in entire contrast to the Jour- 
geois comfort of the place where his, jour- 
ney is to end, the abode of an aged 
antiquary, loud and bright just now with 
the celebration of a vulgar, worldly mar- 
riage. In the midst of this well-being, 
prosaic in spite of the neighborhood, in 
spite of the pretty old wedding customs, 
morsels of that local color in which Méri- 
mée delights, the old pagan powers are 
supposed to reveal themselves once more, 
(malignantly, of course) in the person of a 
magnificent bronze statue of Venus re- 
cently unearthed in the antiquary’s gar- 
den. On her finger, by ill-luck, the coarse 
young bridegroom on the morning of his 
marriage places for a moment the bridal 
ring only too effectually (the bronze hand 
closes, like a wilful, living one, upon it) 
and dies, you are to understand, in her 
angry, metallic embraces on his marriage 
night. From the first, indeed, she had 
seemed bent on crushing out men’s de- 
generate bodies and souls, though the 
supernatural horror of the tale is adroitly 
made credible by a certain vagueness in 
the events, which covers a quite natural 
account of the bridegroom’s mysterious 
death. 

The intellectual charm of literary work 
so thoroughly designed as Mérimée’s de- 
pends in part on the sense as you read 
hastily perhaps, perhaps in need of pa- 
tience, that you are dealing with a com- 
position, the full secret of which is only to 
be attained in the last paragraph, that with 
the last word in mind you will retrace your 
steps, more than once, it may be, noting 
then the minuter structure, also the natu- 
ral or wrought flowers by the way. No- 
where is such method better illustrated 
than by another of Mérimée’s quintessen- 
tial pieces, “ Arséne Guillot,” and here for 
once with a conclusion ethically acceptable 
also. Mérimée loved surprises in human 
nature, but it is not often that he surprises 
us by tenderness or generosity of charac- 
ter as another master of French fiction, 
M. Octave Feuillet, is apt to do, and the 
simple pathos of “ Arséne Guillot” gives 
it a unique place in Mérimée’s writings. 
It may be said, indeed, that only an es- 
sentially pitiful nature could have told the 
exquisitely cruel story of Matteo Falcone 
precisely as Mérimée has told it; and 
those who knew him testify abundantly to 
his own capacity for generous friendship. 
He was no more wanting than others in 
those natural sympathies (sending tears to 
the eyes at the sight of suffering age or 
childhood) which happily are no extraor- 
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dinary component in men’s natures. It 
was, perhaps, no fitting return for a friend- 
ship of over thirty years to publish posthu- 
mously those “ Lettres 4 une Inconnue,” 
which reveal that reserved, sensitive, self- 
centred nature, a little pusillanimously in 
the power, at the disposition of another. 
For just there lies the interest, the psy- 
chological interest, of those letters. An 
amateur of power, of the spectacle of 
power and force, followed minutely but 
without sensibility on his part, with a kind 
of cynic pride rather for the mainspring 
of his method, both of thought and ex- 
pression, you find him here taken by sur- 
prise at last, and somewhat humbled, by 
an unsuspected force of affection in him- 
self. His correspondent, unknown but for 
these letters except just by name, figures 
in them as, in truth, a being only too much 
like himself seen from one side reflects 
his taciturnity, his touchiness, his incre- 
dulity except for self-torment. Agitated, 
dissatisfied, he is wrestling in her with 
himself, his own difficult qualities. He 
demands from her a freedom, a frankness, 
he would have been the last to grant. It 
is by first thoughts, of course, that what is 
forcible and effective in human nature, the 
force, therefore, of carnal love, discovers 
itself; and for her first thoughts Mérimée 
is always pleading, but always complain- 
ing that he gets only her second thoughts ; 
the thoughts, that is, of a reserved, self- 
limiting nature, well under the yoke of 
convention, like his own. Strange con- 
junction! At the beginning of the corre- 
spondence he seems to have been seeking 
only a fine intellectual companionship ; 
the lady, perhaps, looking for something 
warmer. Towards such companionship 
that likeness to himself in her might have 
been helpful, but was not enough of a 
complement to his own nature to be 
anything but an obstruction in love; and 
it is to that, little by little, that his hu- 
mor turns. He—the Megalopsychus, as 
Aristotle defines him —acquires all the 
lover’s humble habits; himself displays 
all the tricks of love, its casuistries, its 
exigency, its superstitions, ay, even its 
vulgarities ; involves with the significance 
of his own genius the mere hazards and 
inconsequenee of a perhaps average nae 
ture ; but too late in the day —the years. 
After the attractions and repulsions of 
half a lifetime, they are but friends, and 
might forget to be that, but for his death, 
clearly presaged in his last weak, touching 
letter, just two hours before. There, too, 
had been the blind and naked force of 
nature and circumstance, surprising him 
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in the uncontrollable movements of his 
own so carefully guarded heart. 

The intimacy, the effusion, the so freely 
exposed personality of those letters does 
but emphasize the fact that émpersonality 
was, in literary art, Mérimée’s central aim. 
Personality versus impersonality in art: 
how much or how little of one’s self one 
may put into one’s work; whether any- 
thing at all of it; whether one can put 
there anything else ; is clearly a far-reach- 
ing and complex question. Serviceable 
as the basis of a precautionary maxim 
towards the conduct of our work, self- 
effacement, or impersonality, in literary or 
artistic creation, is, perhaps, after all, as 
little possible as a strict realism. “ It has 
always been my rule to put nothing of 
myself into my works,” says another 
great master of French prose, Gustave 
Flaubert, but luckily, as we may think, 
often failed in thus effacing himself, as he 
too was aware. “It has always been my 
rule to put nothing of myself into my 
works ” (to be disinterested in his literary 
creations, so to speak) “yet I have put 
much of myself into them;” and where 
he failed Mérimée succeeded. There they 
stand — Carmen, Colomba, the “ False ” 
Demetrius—as detached from him as 
from each other, with no more filial like- 
ness to their maker than if they were the 
work of another person. And to his 
method of conception, Mérimée’s much- 
praised literary style, his. method of 
expression, is strictly conformable — im- 
personal in its beauty, the perfection of 
nobody’s style—thus vindicating anew 
by its very impersonality that much-worn, 
but not untrue saying, thatthe style is the 
man; a man, impassible, unfamiliar, im- 
peccable, veiling a deep sense of what is 
forcible, nay, terrible, in things under the 
sort of personal pride that makes a man a 
nice observer of all that is most conven- 
tional. Essentially unlike other people, 
he is always fastidiously in the fashion — 
an expert in all the little, half-contemptu- 
ous elegancies of which it is capable. 
Mérimée’s superb self effacement, his ime 
personality, is itself but an effective per- 
sonal trait, and transferred to art, becomes 
a markedly peculiar quality of literary 
beauty. For, in truth, this creature of 
disillusion who had no care for haif-lights, 
and, like his creations, had no atmosphere 
about him, gifted as he was with pure 
mind, with the quality which secures 
flawless literary structure, had, on the 
other hand, nothing of what we call sou/ 





in literature; hence, also, that singular 
harshness in his ideal, as if, in theological 
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language, he were incapable of grace. He 
has none of those subjectivities, colorings, 
peculiarities of mental refraction, which 
necessitate varieties of style —could we 
spare such ? —and render the perfections 
of it no merely negative qualities. There 
are masters of French prose whose art 
has begun where the art of Mérimée leaves 
off. ; 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MY TUTORSHIP. 


THE sleepy little town of Beilangen 
wakes up for half an hour about midday. 
I had observed its habits, having been 
there three long summer days with noth- 
ing more pressing to do than to think 
what to do next. As the Postwagen 
comes slowly forth from its mews into the 
main street, and takes up its position in 
front of the post-office, every person who 
is sufficiently awake strolls at least as far 
as his doorway to watch it load and de- 
part. A few of the more energetic.draw 
near and stare at it, the women knitting, 
the men with their hands in their pock- 
ets. 

This day I was part of the stirring spec- 
tacle, for I was in my seat ready to start 
for Frankfort. Our Postwagen was con- 
structed to stifle four persons inside, while 
it reserved the luxury of air for two pas- 
sengers by the side of the driver. I had 
in the morning booked one of these out- 
side seats, and as I sat aloft I was specu- 
lating on the chance of having for my 
neighbor a young fellow of about my own 
age who was standing not far off. 

I had been watching him for some 
minutes, and had just decided that he was 
possibly English, that he probably took 
life easily, and that he certainly had no 
interest whatever, for this day at least, in 
the coach or its journey, when he suddenly 
unsettled that part of my conclusion the 
evidence for which was apparently the 
strongest. Unobserved by me, an elderly 
gentleman had climbed into the vacant 
seat at my side. The young man came 
quietly forward, and in polite terms laid 
claim to it. The stranger took not the 
least notice of the suggestion, but con- 
tinued to settle himself in comfort. The 
young man repeated his remonstrance, 
producing at the same time from his 
pocket an indefeasible title in a receipt 
which bore upon it the number of his seat. 
Now a guttural language is admirably 
adapted to express linguistic, rudeness, 
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but when the language is suppressed, so 
that mere gutturality (so to speak) remains, 
rudeness perhaps reaches its highest ex- 
pression. The speech of the elder gen- 
tleman was non-articulate, but the sound 
forcibly declared his intention of pleasing 
himself as thesmore important of the two 
persons concerned. 

My young friend (for so, through human 
sympathy, I had begun to regard him) 
retired in profound silence, but I could 
see he was not discomfited. When the 
driver appeared, he advanced and lodged 
a formal appeal. But the driver was by 
nature or circumstance an unjust judge. 
Unable to deny the validity of the receipt, 
he traversed the general merits of the 
case. Raising his voice to reach the 
bystanders, he explained that the elder 
gentleman was a frequent if not an imme- 
morial passenger, and that they saw before 
them no less a man than Herr Goldfuss, 
one of the richest, and (consequently) one 
of the most worthy burghers of Frankfort, 
banker, councillor, ex-deputy, etc. The 
voice of the people was naturally with the 
claimant in possession. The young man, 
in a beautiful but reprehensible spirit of 
meekness, surrendered. He swung a 
small portmanteau off the roof, singing 
out cheerily, “ No matter; to-morrow will 
do as well for me.” 

He was walking placidly down the 
street, when something roused the great 
banker at my side. Turning quickly 
round, he seemed at first about to bespeak 
the driver, then he looked wistfully after 
his retreating rival, and finally, accom- 
plishing a rapid descent, actually ran after 
him. I had heard of the simplicity and 
goodness of the German nature, but I 
confess that I was surprised to witness 
such a sudden revulsion. Here was a 
gentleman whose merits had by acclama- 
tion confirmed him in a seat which his 
own enterprise had secured, and he was 
unable to enjoy his triumph. He was 
melted by the torbearance of his adversary. 
Again I had miscalculated. Instead of 
placing,-as I expected, a friendly hand 
upon his shoulder and pressing him to 
return, he made, to my surprise, a clutch 
at his luggage, and violently wrested it 
from his grasp. A breach of the profound 
peace of Beilangen seemed inevitable, and 
the younger man was well built for hostil- 
ities. But his calm was imperturbable. 
He stooped down and for a moment crit- 
ically examined the portmanteau, and then, 
raising his hat, walked quietly back and 
— took his seat. 

I think the elder had a vision of what 
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was about to happen, for he made what 
haste he could. But he had to bring up 
his baggage. He now gratuitously made 
it evident to us that he was devoid of the 
sense of humor. Instead of accepting 
the event complacently, he stood below 
and spouted up a fountain of most inap- 
propriate calumnies. The miscellaneous 
charges of being an Englishman, and an 
unmannered puppy, and an imbecile, 
passed without challenge. .Once only, 
when accused of harboring a felonious 
intent, the young man opened his lips, and 
answered that he had already apologized 
for portmanteaus being so fatally alike, 
and he could say no more. As the driver 
did not see his way to interfere, and had 
not materials for a second speech, the 
wrathful banker, calumnious to the last, 
took a seat inside, in the oppressive com- 
pany of three women and a baby, and the 
Postwagen started. 

I need not say that this little interlude 
interested me in my companion. I had 
always admired the first Napoleon for his 
reputed gift of organizing victory out of 
defeat, and I confessed to n1yself that I 
should have been quite unequal to that 
neat stroke of strategy. After we had 
enjoyed the zest of it, first separately and 
then together —for each had caught the 
other smiling to himself —we fell natu- 
rally into conversation. He was English, 
but having been partly educated in Ger- 
many, as I myself had been, he was no 
stranger intheland. After a while, as we 
grew more confidential, he told me that he 
began to fear he had bought his little tri- 
umph too dearly. 

“I had really,” he said, “not set my 
heart on getting my way, till the driver 
made it a question of personal merit. 
Then, of course, I knew he had been 
bribed, and I made up my mind to have 
the seat. I had already remarked a very 
brotherly likeness between our bags as 
they were lying together on the pavement, 
and just then the idea struck me of troll- 
ing for the old gentleman. There was no 
resisting it. I felt sure he would follow 
the bait. I caught him pretty neatly, but 
it is unfortunate, for I was just on my way 
to take a tutorship in his family. They 
are expecting my arrival this very evening. 
1 have his letter in my pocket.” 

** And you knew him?” 

“Not till the driver proclaimed his 
name to the assembled populace. Then 
it was too late; the plan was matured. 
Stop — I’m not sure, but I think knowing 
him seemed at the moment to heighten the 
humor of it.” 





We agreed that it was a very awkward 
situation. We began to moralize. 

“ Now if,” I suggested, “ you had been 
a polite young man, and not only, like the 
Athenians, had known what was due to 
age, but, like the Lacedzmonians, had 
practised it, how would the case then 
stand ?” 

“A hollow truce, I suspect, pending 
further encroachments. If I had given 
up just now and waited for to-morrow, 
there would not have appeared in my gra- 
cious manner, when I rejoined him at 
Frankfort, the smallest sign that I had 
ever seteyes on him before. He would 
not have reminded me. So we should 
have started fair, with a slight balance in 
my favor. But now it is I that have 
offended. Men don’t like being mated in 
one move by a gambit. What do you 
think? Could I disguise myself —dye 
my hair—stain the ruddy beauty of my 
complexion ?” 

He took the letter from his pocket, and 
passed it to me to read. There it was 
certainly; he was expected by Herr Gold- 
fuss that very evening. He was to live in 
his house. His pupil was to be a boy of 
fifteen, the only son at home, to whom he 
was to impart the English language and 
its highworthy literature. 

The terms were generous, and there was 
a friendly tone in the letter which seemed 
a promise of good treatment in every 
respect. I was commenting on these 
advantages when he stopped me suddenly 
by saying that he had an_ inspiration. 
Would 1 take his place as tutor? The 
idea seemed to me at the moment so gro- 
tesque that I laughed outright. The laugh 
evidently vexed him, for he hastened to 
add, in the tone of apology, that ideas 
always smote him so suddenly that he 
sometimes forgot to feel his way before 
giving them utterance. It had struck him 
that possibly [ might be one who held 
himself above a tutorship, so I began to 
discuss the question with him seriously. 
In the interval he had quite decided that 
he neither could nor would present him- 
self at that house in Frankfort. The post 
then was ruled vacant. In respect of 
qualification we found by comparison that 
we two were interchangeable almost abso- 
lutely at par, as the only proviso which 
Herr Goldfuss had laid down was that his 
tutor should be a well-educated English 
gentleman, and be familiar with the Ger- 
man language. Therefore I was a fit and 


proper person to assume the post. Lastly 
I reflected (but this within myself) that to 
| live for a month at free quarters would 
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undoubtedly solve a difficulty which had | meeting and communicating. 
So the up-| solved that the Poste Restante was a tried 


caused me some perplexity. 
shot of it was that I accepted the proposal 
unconditionally. 

Now I dare say it may be in the evil 
thoughts of many that this was a very 
wicked conspiracy of ours. All I can say 
in deprecation is this. We were unaware 
thatin any country itis an illegal act to 
accept a tutorship which has not been 
offered to you. I must also explain that 
I had not at the time read that remark of 
Viola’s, the profound truth of which | fully 
recognize now: — 


Disguise, I see thou art a wickedness 
Wherein the pregnant enemy does much. 


Notwithstanding, it were foolish to deny 
that the frolicsome spirit of adventure was 
present with us at the hearing of the case, 
sitting #2 danco with us, and making sug- 
gestions unfavorable to the gravity of our 
judicial tribunal. I might even go farther 
and admit that the brilliancy of the idea 
charmed us the more as we turned it about 
and looked at it under various lights. 

There were now certain practical ques- 
tions to be considered. We were bound 
to exchange names. This was soon 
effected. I parted with mine — Geoffrey 
St. John —the more cheerfully because it 
was a name that the German mind was un- 
able to assimilate, and I had found it in 
that country a great encumbrance ; and he 
lent me his — Walter Brandt — which was 
much more convenient for international 
use. We did not forget to transfer card- 
cases also. I did not so clearly gain by 
the next exchange, but it was quite neces- 
sary. I had a “presentation” watch 
(modesty forbids my describing the occa- 
sion) bearing my crest and name conspic- 
uously engraved upon it. The new 
Geoffrey St. John at first stoutly refused 
to possess this memorial, even for the 
month which we assigned in our thoughts 
as the uttermost limit of the period during 
which our masquerade was destined to 
last, but I insisted that it passed by in- 
heritance with the name, and was too obvi- 
ous a proof of identity to remain in strange 
hands. As I was inexorable on this point, 
he gave in. I did not fear being betrayed 
by my linen, that common informer, for 
having discovered by induction that laun- 
dresses are illiterate, I had long since 
given up inscribing my name on my ap- 
parel, and had adopted instead a hideous 
but striking device in marking-ink, which 
better denoted my personality. 

As our journey drew near its close we 
began to cast about for secret ways of 





It was re- 


and a trusty institution worthy of sup- 
port. Resolved further, that as to meet- 
ings we were to find or make our oppor- 
tunities as we might ; while as to greetings, 
in the market place or any other resort of 
men, they must be strictly forsworn. 

When we all descended together with 
our baggage at the post-office my com- 
posure was severely tried. My friend ad- 
vanced towards my patron, saying as he 
gravely saluted him, “‘ Worthy sir, I find 
that this gentleman is amember of your 
family. I have ventured to charge him 
with my apologies to you in so far as they 
are duc.” Thereupon he handed him my 
card, and bowing with timid politeness to 
me, walked away. The banker tore the 
card angrily through, and flung it on the 
pavement. Then he turned to me for an 
explanation, I conceived that after his 
violence towards the card it would have 
been indelicate on my part to press upon 
him the apology with which (by hypothe- 
sis) I was charged, and | therefore merely 
uttered the name “ Walter Brandt.” 

The object of my friend’s demonstration 
had been, as I quickly perceived, to cover 
my advance. I was duly grateful for the 
escape it afforded me from the necessity 
of alluding to the events of the afternoon ; 
but how far Herr Goldfuss believed that 
I had really ranged myself on his side in 
the quarrel, and that out of consideration 
for the honor of the family, I could not 
tell. He gave me a most friendly wel- 
come, and took me at once under his pro- 
tection in quite a fatherly manner. 

That evening, before I retired to my 
room, no ceremony had been omitted 
which could make my installation com- 
plete. I was the tutor in a family. The 
dream of such a transformation had been 
so far from my morning thoughts that I 
had to sit down and carefully account for 
myself. How much of myself had I 
parted with? How much remained? I 
was most certainly not in the habit of 
changing my profession at an hour’s no- 
tice. For seven years I had been an offi- 
cer of engineers, and for the four years 
previous had thought about little else 
than how to become one. I had not re- 
signed the service, or deserted, and yet 
here I was what I —or certainly we — 
should a fortnight before have been calling 
‘“‘a poor devil of a tutor.” I fancied the 
news of it reaching the mess-room. Then 
immediately it struck me how accurately 
the practised intelligence of the corps, 
after the first burst of incredulity had 
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subsided, would guess the true reason. 
And | sorrowfully admitted to myself that 
it was indeed disease of the purse which 
mainly had induced me to seek the shelter 
of this house as a convalescent’s home. 
Fortunately, I reflected, the malady was 
not chronic. The truth (which should be 
told as a warning to others) was shortly 
this. Having two months’ leave, I had 
taken my father’s advice and come abroad, 
and a special reason connected with my 
profession had directed me to Germany. 
The cheque which had accompanied the 
advice was calculated to bear me bravely 
for two months. But in the course of one 
disastrous evening at Homburg nearly 
four-fifths of its total amount was ab- 
sorbed. It is true that the great quicksand 
which formerly existed at Homburg has 
been removed ; but there are spots, hardly 
distinguishable by the eye, where the soil 
is still absorbent. I had suffered a serious 
reverse; I was not, however, utterly beat- 
en, but only (as I have described myself 
at Beilangen) thinking what to do next. 
My original intention had been to spend 
part of my holiday in the Black Forest 
and the remainder in Frankfort. I had to 
resign altogether the thought of the For- 
est, which I did with a heart-wasting sigh, 
and having no other place in mind I let 
myself drift towards Frankfort. Drifting 
has its dangers. I had been caught by an 
eddy and flung up upon a bare tutorship. 
But, vistim as I felt at that moment, to 
the whirligig of fate, I could not in my 
heart accuse it, coming at such an oppor- 
tune time. So I took “fortune’s alms” 
with a good grace, and determined that I 
would do this novel outpost duty to the 
best of my ability, and above all with 
military composure. 

It did not take me long to discern that 
I was stationed in a delightfulfamily. It 
was difficult te believe that Herr Goldfuss 
was the same man who had made the an- 
gels weep, and young men laugh, at Bei- 
langen. He was a magnate accustomed 
to his own way, and it was written on his 
face that he might be imperious if 
thwarted, but in family life he showed no 
sign of selfishness or ill-temper. Towards 
his daughter, who guided the house, his 
ways were most gentle, though their dis- 
course together was full of life and spirit. 
He denied her nothing, not even the last 
word. The young boy Friedrich, my pu- 
pil, shared with her his father’s fondness, 
and might have been spoilt if he had not 
been of good stuff. He and I became 
friends at first sight. He was joyous and 
open-hearted as well as intelligent, and had 


received a most liberal endowment of good 
looks. My tutorial duties were sheer 
pleasure. We rose early and took a brisk 
ride together. After breakfast we worked 
with such good will that he promised soon 
to lay up a very useful store of English, 
the success of my system, I imagine, be- 
ing greatly due to the fact that I invariably 
passed quickly, and without discussion, 
over grammatical difficulties. After an 
early lunch, we were free of each other, 
but it was seldom we did not, from choice, 
fleet the afternoons together. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the boy’s com- 
panionship. Yet, curiously enough, it 
was through him that I first came to feel 
the inconvenience, and, as time went on, 
the discredit, of personating in that house 
another character than my own. Fried- 
rich had an elder brother, who was away 
on duty with his regiment, and this stirred 
in him an eager desire to learn all about 
military life. Arms, accoutrements, rank, 
drill, tactics, fortification, all powerfully 
interested him, and his curiosity turned 
continually to me for enlightenment. 
Pleased as I should have been to gratify 
his enthusiasm, I was of course obliged 
to answer after the manner of an ignorant 
civilian. One day I suppose I had over- 
acted the part, for after having in vain 
tried to extract from me some information 
about the ways of life amongst English 
officers, he gave up in despair, saying re- 
proachfully, “ Then don’t you know any 
at all?” The fact being that I knew at 
this time very few men who were not 
in the service, I suddenly realized what 
a false traitor I was. I had not expected 
to be led to disavow myself so com- 
pletely, and it would have been a relief 
to me at that moment to throw off my dis- 
guise. 

Our evenings were passed in the hap- 
piest fashion. The banker left quite 
behind him all cares of business, and en- 
joyed with single heart the refined pleas- 
ures of his home. We were generally 
alone. He passionately loved music, and 
his daughter gave him liberally of the 
best. The very memory of those even- 
ings has a rare charm for me. She knew 
by heart more symphonies and sonatas 
than I was at all aware that the broad 
world contained, and she would not own 
to knowing them at all until, as she said, 
she could read them in the dark. So the 
lamps were hidden behind screens in the 
back room, while we sat or lay in twilight, 
letting sweet music steal into our ears, I 





got much playful praise for my power of 
listening, but I have always noticed that 
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men get the most praise for doing that 
which they most delight in. 

Meanwhile I did not lose sight of my 
friend and namesake. He had very soon 
found employment, and decided to stay in 
Frankfort. His easy temper and thorough 
good-nature, no less than his singular 
swiftness of mind, made his society al- 
ways agreeable to me. Little notes, Poste 
Restante, kept us in touch, and I not un- 
frequently looked in upon him at his 
lodgings. I had, however, forgotten him 
for two or three days, when a critical 
meeting took place. It was the banker’s 
birthday, and we were to celebrate the 
evening of this high festival at the 
Palmengarten. ‘There happened to be 
that night a more than usually good selec- 
tion of music, and we had chosen our table 
in a shaded corner at the right critical 
distance from the orchestra, and were 
prepared to sup royally. The banker had 
withdrawn for a few minutes to give direc- 
tions within, when I saw my namesake 
approaching with a waiter in attendance. 
What their brief dialogue imported I 
could not catch, but the waiter laid a cover 
for him at our private table, and there my 
friend, with a grave, general salutation, 
seated himself. I confess I felt inwardly 
incensed at his coolness, but outwardly I 
gave nosign, The banker soon returned, 
and finding him there looked quickly 
towards me, and asked me, courteously, 
but coldly, if I had invited this new guest. 
I answered that I certainly hadnot. Then 
summoning a waiter, “ Pray at once re- 
move,” he said, “ that plate from our table, 
and ask that gentleman to withdraw.” My 
friend, still keeping his seat, strove to 
explain, but failed to command an audi- 
ence. The banker was willing to ignore 
him, but it takes two not to make a quar- 
rel, Perhaps if the waiter had been more 
prompt, the strife might have been fore- 
closed, but unfortunately Herr Goldfuss 
was not patient, and flung the intrusive 
plate to some distance on the grass. At 
this my friend, who had been hitherto 
imperturbable quite lost his self-control. 

“An insult!” he cried. “ You think, 
perhaps, that your age protects you; then 
let your son see to it” — at the same time 
striking me across the cheek with the 
glove he held in his hand. 

I was on my feet in an instant, prepared 
to follow him as he walked slowly from 
the table to a spot a few yards distant. 
= banker laid a firm hand on my shoul- 

er. 

“I forbid you,” he said, “ as if you were 
my son, to take up my quarrel. I am en- 
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titled to go so far. Explain, and if after 
that he thinks fit to strike you, act for 
yourself.” 

I followed my assailant, and we walked 
to a secluded part of the garden in silence, 
for I was too angry and too much puzzled 
to speak. When we were quite alone — 
“O man of little guile,” he began, “ why 
drive me to such fatal extremity? Could 
I give a broader hint that I wanted to 
speak to you? A verysmal shift on your 
part would have managed it before the old 
fire-eater came back. After that no way 
was left to me but the way of violence. 
Of course it did occur to me to walk off 
with his daughter, and pretend I took 
her for my sister; that I knew would draw 
him away, only I couldn’t see the next 
move. However, here you are, that’s the 
point. I sent a messenger to you at the 
house about an hour ago, and learned you 
were supping here. Now to business. 
An awkward thing has occurred. <A fellow 
lodger in my house has had his jewellery 
and purse stolen from his room. This all 
happened yesterday, when I was away. 
On my return this evening, my landlady 
let out that the police had been good 
enough to interest themselves in my pri- 
vate lair and personal belongings. You 
remember the banker’s letter which I 
showed you thatdayon the coach? Well, 
that was still in the pocket of my dust-coat, 
and being addressed to Walter Brandt, it 
no doubt gave a touching interest to this 
Mr. St. John as evidently a gentleman 
with an alias. Anyway, they took a copy 
of that letter, and, as a matter of course, 
will show it to-morrow to Herr Goldfuss, 
and ask questions. Now you understand, 
perhaps, why I was bound at any risk to 
see you this evening.” 

I did very clearly understand. I tried 
to realize the exact dimensions of the 
dilemma, and to invent, if possible, some 
means of avoiding so unpleasant a revela- 
tion of our little plot. But his plan was 
ready before I had even started mine. 

“What folly it was!” he was muttering 
to himself, “not to hand over that letter 
originally; of course it had no business 
in my possession.” Then, turning quickly 
to me — “ And that’s the point to pivot on, 
don’t you see? What we have to do is to 
provide Herr Goldfuss with a neat and 
crisp explanation of how that letter came 
into my hands. I see it all! Why, it’s 
just the very document that would be 
wanted to prove to a stranger like myself 
that you are not his son. 1 challenge you 
as a Goldfuss, you hand me the letter to 
show you are only the tutor ; nothing more 
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natural, though I’m afraid I can’t take 
credit for having foreseen all that when I 
struck you.” 

This seemed to be a parry to the thrust, 
and we agreed that the letter should arrive 
with some ceremony in the morning. So 
we parted, but not before he had offered 
me his apoiogy. 

“ Now, sir, let me ask pardon for my 
unmannerly blow. It was, I assure you, as 
misplaced as it was unpremeditated. Lut 
if you can’t forgive it, only say how much 
of my heart’s best blood you require, and 
the precise quantity shall be measured 
out.” 

I was still, as I walked back to the table, 
profoundly troubled by this incident, my 
regret not being lessened by the thought 
that it involved me deeper and deeper in 
treachery towards those who trusted me 
absolutely asa friend. And } felt heartily 
ashamed of myself to see real anxiety in 
their eyes as they sought to discover from 
my look if it was peace or war. I was, 
nevertheless, obliged to play out my part 
in the sorry farce. 

“It is all smoothly arranged,” I said. 
‘“ He knows now who Iam.” Then, turn- 
ing to the good banker with a smile, I 
added, “* And he did not think fit, sir, to 
challenge me on my own merits.” 

“I wish he had,” was the reply — not 
of the banker, but of Adelaide — “ but no, 
I am wrong to say that, for it is noble in 
you not to resent a mere mistake.” 

Alas for my nobility! it stood just then 
upon slippery ground. However, I tried 
hard to'make us all forget this untimely 
interlude, and conversation soon flowed 
with its customary cheerful ripple. Once 
Friedrich broke out, “I wish it had been 
really Albert here instead of Mr. Brandt.” 
Once again, as we walked homeward, a 
clear, low voice noiselessly dropped the 
words, “ Assure me that all danger is 
over.” I gave the assurance, and no word 
more was said about it that night. 

In the morning I received the suspected 
letter “returned with thanks,” and under 
the same cover a formal apology such as 
any gentleman might accept. The banker 
also received a letter which he tossed 
across the table to me: —- 

“Under circumstances __ sufficiently 
known to you, I purposely affronted a 
gentleman in your company last night. I 
have since had in my hands‘an autograph 
letter of yours, written to the gentleman 
then about to accept a tutorship in your 
family, from which it clearly appears that 
you have no son at home who is of age to 
take up a quarrel in your behalf. As the 


gentleman whom I struck is generously 
inclined to accept my explanation. and 
apology, I consent in my turn to overlook 
the rudeness of your conduct.” 

Adelaide read the letter after me, and 
as she laid it down looked at me for a few 
moments with a smile of approval in her 
honest grey eyes, which I blushed to 
think I fell so lamentably short of deserv- 
ing. 

I could not help reflecting that, dashing 
as was my friend’s attack, there was a 
weak point in his defences. If the police 
followed up the evidence closely, the a/zbz 
of the letter would not be completely 
proved, for they had taken a copy of it at 
six o’clock, while the quarrel, which was 
the presumable occasion of placing it in 
my friend's hands, did not take place until 
full two hours afterwards. It was unlikely, 
however, that they would cross-question 
Herr Goldfuss. His simple assurance 
that the tutor, Walter Brandt, was actually 
in his family, and that he was aware that 
the letter in question had been in Mr. St. 
John’s possession, would be accepted as 
satisfactory, and‘ he would naturally have 
no desire to sow gossip-seed gratuitously 
by talking of the scene at the Palmen- 
garten. \tfell out as I expected. The 
police were satisfied, and there the matter 
ended. 

The incident above related brought me 
no little discomfort of mind. 1 had been 
just able, thanks to my friend’s adroitness, 
to steer through without saying a word 
which was not textually true. But I was 
conscious that as a sleeping partner I was 
responsible for transactions which were 
not pure white. I began to feel that I 
ought not to remain where I was. Even 
as a frolic this masquerade would be mean 
and disloyal enough. But pure frolic it 
was not, for here was I living on it and 
drawing pay under false colors. I won- 
der how I could have so missed the plain 
path of honor. Yet on the other hand 
could I face exposure? When lately it 
seemed imminent I had most vividly real- 
ized the irretrievable disgrace it would 
bring upon me. To be looked upon as an 
adventurer and an impostor! To be 
found to have been acting in secret con- 
cert with one whom openly I disowned ! 
To have been helping him (if nothing 
worse) in making a fool of a man who had 
shown me nothing but kindness! I saw 
myself, sternly and without a word, thrust 
off by Herr Goldfuss, who was a man 
likely to take the short way in dealing 
with duplicity. I heard myself denounced 





by Friedrich in that inexact but forcible 
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language in which boys express their 
sense of wrong. But there was condem- 
nation which I dreaded far worse. I should 
be judged unbeard, and sentenced in 
silence, by one whose judgment was more 
righteous than theirs, as well as more gen- 
erous and gentle. This would be hard to 
bear; nay, it would be intolerable to one 
who believed, as I did, that she would all 
the while be yearning to know what plea 
could be raised in my defence, and long- 
ing for the power to reverse her sentence 
in open court. I could not, it is true, ac- 
cuse myself.of one disloyal thought since 
I had crossed that threshold. The single 
fault to which I could plead guilty was 
that of having originally consented to a 
disguise. But this first thoughtless act 
had entailed others yet more questionable. 
I could not excuse them to my most leni- 
ent self, — how then to others? I gaveit 
up; and finally I resolved to remain where 
I was until my two months’ leave should 
expire, and then at the instance of “ur- 
gent private affairs,” to return to my 
duty. 

This I accepted simply as the due pen- 
alty ; and it brought me some consolation 
to reflect that it was no light one. I should 
be forbidden ever to allude to this esca- 
pade, a humiliating veto to one whose pri- 
vate journal had hitherto lain fairly open 
to his friends. I must forget the very 
happiest hours which my days of life had 
known, and hide myself from those who 
had made them the happiest. Nevertheless 
it must be. Better this than to be igno- 
miniously cast out. In a few weeks I 
would steal quietly away, and in the mean 
time try to be as much myself asa change- 
ling could safely venture. 

The knowledge that the end was near 
made me dismal enough when alone, but 
I think it made me prize the more the 
happy companionship that yet remained to 
me. Just then anew phase of Adelaide 
flashed upon me which had hitherto been 
obscured. I had by this time established 
the reputation of being a careful “horseman, 
and Herr Goldfuss asked me, as a favor, 
to take his daughter under my charge in 
the morning rides, which had been, before 
her elder brother had left home, her daily 
delight. At home she was thoughtful and 
sedate. On horseback she became high- 
spirited and joyous, and would have been 
a wild bird in flight if I had not been a 
steady falconer. She soon became obedi- 
ent enough to discipline, when once she 
saw that I had not assumed a merely nom- 
inal command. Still it was no part of my 
duty to check her merry spirit. Friedrich, 
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it is true, had most to bear from her rail- 
lery, but I did not escape. On the con- 
trary, I had to learn that obedience to 
command was, in civil life, compatible 
with the highest liberty of the subject. 
Perhaps she felt in the freshness of the 
morning air that the day had not yet be- 
gun, with its demure occupations and 
regulated movements. Rather I liked to 
believe that during our rides she went 
back four or five years to the blithe- 
hearted freedom of her girlhood. And her 
looks bore out the fancy. A fresher color 
came into her cheek, and’a gayer light 
into her serious eyes. Even her hair now 
and then claimed its native liberty without 
rebuke. It was a charming picture, seen 
for an hour under the morning light. And 
then to watch, half an hour after our re- 
turn, her entrance into the breakfast-room. 
The girl Adelaide had vanished; Ade- 
laide the woman came back to guide the 
house; and either was as natural as the 
other. 

About a week before the date which I 
had fixed in my own mind for my return 
to England, it was announced to me, late 
one morning, that a messenger was below 
wishing to speak with me. He bore a 
note from my friend summoning me ‘to 
his lodgings that afternoon “alive or 
dead.” 

I went. My friend, with a dejected air, 
called my attention by a sweep of the 
hand to two letters and a tin box, which 
had arrived for me from England. The 
letters caused me no surprise, as I was in 
constant communication with the mother 
country, which had been all along in- 
structed to address me at my friend’s 
lodging. I was wondering which to open 
first, when he broke forth into an impas- 
sioned appeal : — 

“Give me my old familiar self again. 
I’m weary of this distinguished stranger. 
Ye powers! is it not enough that I am 
worshipped, ay, have been even slightly 
moistened by maternal tears, for having 
saved a fellow’s life whom I had never 
seen or lreard of? Must I also be sum- 
moned to the tented field to marshal 
foreign hosts, and bestride the fiery war- 
horse who snorteth and swalloweth the 
earth? St. John, 1 abjure thee. Thou art 
too renowned! Restore me to my lowly 
friend Brandt.” 

“Do be sane one moment,” I exclaimed, 
“and tell me in queen’s prose what all 
this means.” 

“ Then, simply, that I can’t stand this 
any longer. Listen to this note, written 
this morning in this very apartment, the 
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writer (so far as observed through a key- 
hole) an elderly man in glittering raiment, 
and of a most benign countenance. By 
good fortune I heard him, as he came up 
the stairs, discourse to the landlady how 
he had known me and my father in En- 
gland six long years ago. Immediately it 
struck me that I had notin stock a rea- 
sonable watertight excuse for having 
grown in six years from a tall, dark youth 
into a light man of middle height; so I 
retired to my bedroom for a while to think 
it over. As, however, he seated himself 
at the table and began to write, I even let 
him finish, andsodepart. Here is what I 
found : — 


“*How is this, dear lad? So long in 
Frankfort without coming to me? But it 
may be after all you are not to blame, as 
I have been away. The review is to-mor- 
row and I count on your assistance. You 
dine with us after. The Conference will 
be on the two following days. On Mon- 
day we go into camp and you will remain 
on my staff. Come to the barracks in 
uniform to-morrow morning at ten o’clock. 
I will send a charger for you. 

“* VON STOLZFELD.’ 


“Now there is an invitation! Fancy 
me on a charger, armed cap-d-fie, setting 
squadrons in the field!” 

I could not stop to explain this note — 
indeed, I wanted more light on it myself, 
and hastily turned to the two letters from 
England. The one was from my colonel, 
giving me a fortnight’s extension of leave, 
in order to be present at the summer ma- 
nceuvres of a German army corps. The 
other was from my father, a long letter 
which required careful reading between 
the lines; but at length the whole situa- 
tion became clear. 

“ Now then,” I cried, “I am ready to 
expound. We shall want all our wits, I 
can tell you, to get clear out of this jun- 
gle ; and to set you on the track I must 
first recall a few facts. Enter prologue. 
When I met you at Beilangen I was drift- 
ing towards Frankfort. I told you I was 
in the engineers, but I didn’t tell you that 
my object in coming here was partly pro- 
fessional. You know that in field-engi- 
neering these Germans go ahead, and I 
wanted to see some of their notions. A 
Military Science Conference was to be 
held in Frankfort this summer to discuss 
new ideas and inventions, and through 
General von Stolzfeld, who is in command 
here, I had the rare chance of being in- 
vited. Six years ago this General (then 
Major) von Stolzfeld was a guest of my 





father’s at our place in the country. I had 
that summer got my commission, and the 
major took me up very warmly. He has 
often inquired after me since, and so when 
I was coming abroad my father let him 
know that I should be passing through 
Frankfort about the time of the Confer- 
ence, and it was understood that I was to 
be, in some way, his guest. I was first 
going for a month or two to the Black For- 
est, but that I had to give up. I heard 
that the general was away from his com- 
mand here for a time, which was lucky, 
for I could not of course have called upon 
him in the person of you. Indeed only 
yesterday I felt sure of getting safe back 
to England before he should know of my 
having been here. But my exceilent father 
in his zeal has countermined me. Here 
he has been corresponding behind my 
back with the general, and between them 
both, after all my burrowing, it is I that 
am hoisted into the air. But now for the 
box.” 

It is almost needless to say that it con- 
tained my uniform. 

When the whole programme was re- 
vealed in its completeness, we sat down, 
my friend and I, and stared blankly at 
each other for some seconds. 

“ What on earth am I to do?” 

The question was addressed rather to 
the listening universe than to him, but he 
couldn’t tell that. 

“Do? Write a line to old Goldfuss to 
have your traps packed and sent here. 
There’s a spare room. We'll change 
names again to-night going to bed; it will 
come in quite naturally as part of the 
undressing.” 

“Quite impossible!” I returned. “ Af- 
ter I have been treated like a son of the 
house? No, I cannot end this acquaint- 
ance with quite as light a heart as I began 
it. I am ashamed of the deception I have 
already practised. My mind is made up. 
In a few days I return to England, and, 
once away, they will never see or hear of 
me again. Ihave vowed to heaven they 
shall never know what a miserable impos- 
tor I have been; though heaven only 
knows what it will cost me to keep that 
vow.” 

A sudden change came over my friend 
in look and voice. ‘ And why,” he said 
gently, “did you give me no hint of this 
before?” 

“Part of the general falseness, I sup- 
pose,” I answered gloomily, 

He stood for some minutes at the win- 
dow looking down upon the street. Then 
turning slowly round and looking me ear- 
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nestly in the eyes he said, “ Telemachus, 
listen to the counsel of the aged. Break 
that vow to heaven. Declare yourself at 
once, cost what it may.” 

“T will not,” I replied. “For me the 
only way back to self-respect is simply to 
pay the fitting penalty to the full. I have 
thought it over more deeply than you 
imagine. You see, you do not know them, 
cannot tell what I owe to them.” 

“T understand. But remember I gave 
this advice; it is a long way better than 
your remedy. Well, now we shall have to 
see how we can baffle the general. What 
story can we offer him worthy of his accept- 
ance?” 

This instant return to cynicism jarred 
like a false chord. I think I was disap- 
pointed that he did not try to shake my 
resolve, though it had been most deliber- 
ately formed, and never was more firmly 
fixed in my mind than at that moment. The 
word “ baffle ” particularly irritated me. It 
assumed that I was going to cheat this kind 
old friend, and, what was worse, commit 
myself to a whole romance of pitiful lies 
when I got home, to delude my father and 
my colonel. I paced the room. No hon- 
est way seemed open. At length, of the 
two before me, I chose what seemed to be 
the less tangled path. 

“No,” I said, “I can’t do that. Go to 
the review I will. Anyway, it will be my 
last act of imposture. The camp-out I can 
fairly decline; that was an afterthought 
to which Iam in no way bound. But I 
won’t baffle the general, that I swear.” 

My friend was really relieved by this 
decision. He stood ready to come to my 
rescue, and would probably have brought 
me off in triumph. But he was honestly 
grieved at the trouble in which his bril- 
liant manceuvres had already involved me 
— troubles the nature of which his quick 
instinct pretty accurately divined. 

“ You are right,” he assented, “ though 
I don’t quite see how you are going to 
manage it. Meantime, may I beg of you 
not to spend all your pity on yourself? 
Have an ear for my woes, which are yet 
to tell. 


Messmate, hear a brother traitor sing the 
dangers of deceit. 


A few evenings ago I was in the billiard- 
room of yon hotel. My companion, to 
whom I am known only‘as St. John, ad- 
dressed me across the table. In an in- 
stant that potent name raised the fiend in 
the form of a youngster of seventeen, who 
had been watching our game. He came 
up to me. 
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“¢*Are you Captain St. John, of the 
engineers ?’ 

“I nodded. 

“*My name is MclIrvine; I am the 
brother of the man whose life you saved.’ 

“T was on the point of asking sympa- 
thetically when and where this happened, 
but, checking myself, I told him how 
happy I was to make his acquaintance. 
He followed me into the hall; told me his 
mother was up-stairs — that it would be a 
never-ending pleasure to her if I would 
but come up—that she worshipped the 
very name of St. John — and that she was 
going to seek me out the very first thing 
on her return to England, but had been 
abroad the last twelve months for her 
health. I took out my watch to support 
me in the opinion that I was already more 
than half an hour late for an important 
engagement. Fatal indiscretion! The 
nimble eye of that youth was on it. ‘We 
heard,’ he cried, ‘that the officers of the 
ship gave you awatch. Is thatit? May 
I look at it?’ To please him, and gain 
time for myself, I took off the reward of 
bravery and handed it tohim. He read 
the inscription, and without more ado 
bounded up the stairs, watch in hand, 
crying out that he must show it to her, 
and adding maliciously from the first land- 
ing that I should have to come up and 
fetch it. It was no use being angry, so | 
put a good face on it and went up. 

“Oh! my friend, the protracted agony 
of that interview! How many times did 
I wish that I had left her son to die. It 
wasn’t the humiliation of taking credit for 
what I hadn’t done. Never think that. 
Our exchange gave me a right to all your 
heroism for the time being, but, confound 
it, I had to find out bit by bit what it was 
I had heroically done. When at last I 
knew for certain that I had dived for him 
in and out of a shoal of sharks off Ber- 
muda, ther, indeed, I was able to echo 
her devout thanks that we were both 
saved. But I am really at heart sorry for 
her. In England she will follow you up, 
to discover that she wept upon the wrong 
man’s shoulder; but say what you can for 
me. Tell herthat I honestly handed over 
to you this ring, which she gave me to 
keep for her sake.” 

So there was at least one comic scene 
in our tragedy of errors over which we 
were entitled to a hearty laugh. Before 
parting it was settled that I should be 
there early the next morning to get into 
my uniform. The war-horse was to be 
there for me shortly before ten o’clock. 

In the morning everything fell to my 
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wish. At our early breakfast Herr Gold- 
fuss announced that he was going to drive 
Adelaide into the country to spend a day 
with his sister. Friedrich was of course 
going to the review. I quietly remarked 
that it was a good opportunity for me to 
call upon an old friend of my father’s. 
The boy’s disappointment found vent in a 
cutting speech. 

“That’s only an excuse to get out of 
looking at soldiers; you know you hate 
them. What fun if your father’s friend 
is going, and makes you go with him after 
all.” 

I replied audaciously, “ He’s certain to 
go, Friedrich; he’s the general in com- 
mand. He’ll make me his aide-de-camp, 
and you'll see me in uniform galloping 
about with orders.” 

This pleased the boy, and he laughingly 
promised to look out for me. I mounted 
at the lodgings, and rode to the barracks. 
The general took all the blame to himself 
of our not having met before, and playfully 
complimented himself on his new aide-de- 
camp. I pass by the details of the review. 
I did see Freidrich once as I galloped 
past, and he saw me, but my novel uni- 
form caught his eye, and my face escaped. 

At the dinner I was an honored guest. 
The general placed me by him, and pre- 
sented me to every one. I found so much 
frank good-fellowship amongst my new 
comrades that my self-denying ordinance 
was nearly being broken, but I was bent 
on being a martyr my own way, and re- 
sisted all entreaty to join them in camp. 

After dinner I moved off into the recep- 
tion-room with a group of officers, and we 
continued our conversation there. It was 
proposed that we should form a party for 
Kriegspiel, and, finding that I was not 
ignorant of the game, a major of artillery 
chose me for his partner, challenging two 
other officers. We chose our arbiter, and 
placed our forces in the field. Soon a 
group of interested spectators closed 
around us, discussing in undertones the 
chances of the game, and criticising the 
generalship on both sides. We were de- 
cidedly getting the worst of it, and should 
soon have had to fall back, when a move- 
ment occurred to me. In doubt whether 
it was very rash or very sagacious, I rap- 
idly sketched my plan on paper and 
handed it to my chief. He glanced at it, 
smiled, and shook his head, but I saw 
directly that he was nevertheless prepar- 
ing to carry it out. The enemy was sur- 


prised, and soon after overpowered. The 
major was delighted, and exhibited the 
paper to show that the credit was mine. 
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I was warmly and loudly complimented, 
and the cheers of triumph brought up 
three or four elderly officers who had been 
standing not far off, The major replaced 
the troops as they were, and insisted on 
my working again through the final evolu- 
tions. Murmurs of approval followed each 
movement, and just as I had crumpled up 
the enemy and was receiving the congrat- 
ulations of these crossed and medalled 
veterans on my brilliant exploit, I was 
aware that Adelaide was looking down 
upon me with her serious, quiet eyes. 
She was leaning on the arm of General 
von Stolzfeld. 

““Splendidly won!” he cried; “I am 
proud of my English aide-de-camp. Here, 
as his crown of victory, I present him to 
this voung lady. You will not like Captain 
St. John the worse, Miss Goldfuss, for 
having beaten your countrymen in fair 
fight, nor yet, I think, for being an old 
friend of mine.” 

She was very pale, but received me 
with an easy grace, saying with a smile, 
‘Both those are faults, general, which ] 
can forgive.” 

Then, touching me on the shoulder, 
‘Go, you two,” he said, “and dance; the 
music is just beginning in the gallery.” 

We walked therein silence. Her hand 
gently disengaged itself from my arm. 
Without looking up, she said, in an un- 
dertone, but with every word distinct, 
‘““Which is the true, Mr. Walter Brandt, 
or Captain St. John?” 

I answered, ** I am Captain St. John.” 

In the same undertone, “ My father is 
here, will you take metohim?” | 

He was in conversation with two or 
three gentlemen. Without the slightest 
indication of surprise he watched me ap- 
proach with his daughter. She _intro- 
duced me ina few words. “Papa, this 
is Captain St. John, an English officer, 
who is an old friend of General von Stolz- 
feld’s.” 

The banker received me with polite 
cordiality, inquiring to what arm of the 
service I belonged, and how long I had 
known his friend the general. After ex- 
changing a few ordinary phrases I with- 
drew, and returned to the ante-room., 

About a quarter of an hour after this I 
observed Herr Goldfuss and the general 
in earnest talk together. Later on, the 
banker passing behind me dropped the 
whisper that their carriage was ready, if I 
wished to accompany them. I went to 
bid the general good-night. 

‘* Then you are going?” he said ; “ that 





is better. To-morrow early I see you. 
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Remember, the order to-night is ‘Vor- 
warts /’” 

The tone and the kindly smile were full 
of meaning. I understood. 

I descended, and we drove home in 
profound silence. When we reached the 
drawing-room the banker, turning to me, 
said, “It is not late, unless Captain St. 
John wishes to retire ;” to which I replied, 
“ Not if Miss Goldfuss will consent to 
remain.” Adelaide moved slowly to the 
piano, which was open, and began to play, 
as if quite unconscious of our meaning. 
I was beyond all measure grateful to her. 
It was not that I wanted to gain time. I 
had never been in the smallest doubt as 
to what I should do, and I was quite ready 
at that moment to doit. But the act, sim- 
ple as it was, charmed me by its delicate 
fitness as a prelude. It seemed at once 
to place us in our ordinary relations to 
each other, and to pass over that evening’s 
incident as a casual interruption. But 
more than that, I heard her speaking to 
mein the music. The very heart of my 
delight in listening to her had always been 
that at the piano she revealed her inward 
self. Not only in her choice of themes, 
but in the new voice with which her most 
familiar melodies would sometimes speak 
to us, I could trace her varying moods; 
and that she was unconscious of so be- 
traying them made their grace of move- 
ment the more perfect. And now first 
her light touch on the keys told me that 
she was pleased at my wishing her to re- 
main; soon a few uncertain chords, which 
seemed to be wandering in search of some 
hidden melody, showed that her imagina- 
tion was vainly seeking to find the solution 
of all this mystery. Gradually a confident, 
clear tone rang out, which spoke of a 
courage which had grown up within her 
thoughts. I knew then that through it all 
she trusted me. 

Abruptly the music ceased, and she 
moved toa sofa ina dark corner of the 
room. I began. The story I told was 
that which I have written. I made no 
comment ; offered no excuse. ‘“* And now,” 
I said at last,“ I have told my tale, and 
shall be ever grateful to the accident that 
has forced me to tell it. Within three 
days I should have left this house, think- 
ing myself unworthy to return, ashamed 
ever to claim as my own the friendship 
that has been so freely offered me; and I 
should have borne my penalty in silence. 
However you regard me, I am thankful 
to be saved from this.” 

For a few moments no one stirred. Ad- 
elaide then rose from her seat, took her 
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| gloves and fan, and retired. I sat waiting 
|for the banker to break the silence. My 
part was over. 

For some minutes he leaned back in his 
chair, his head bent forward, and one hand 
in his breast — his attitude when listening 
—and then raising himself, said no more 
and no less than as follows : — 

* You are much to blame. You have 
run in debt to your honor deeper and 
deeper each day, and to save yourself have 
borrowed at ruinous interest. Thank God 
you have not run away to escape your 
creditors. So far as my claim extends I 
can forgive you all. At heart I know you 
to be honest and frank ; I speak of your 
nature which has in this house worn no: 
disguise. Therefore, you and I, we part 
friends. To-morrow you go to stay with 
General von Stolzfeld. After breakfast 
the carriage will be at your service.” 

So I was released from bonds which 
galled and oppressed me. I seemed at 
one bound to have regained my freedom, 
and the happiness of that moment is in- 
describable. I had never doubted the 
banker’s generosity, if once he could be- 
lieve that though I had lived in disguise 
in his house, I had not been disloyal. And 
he did believe it without evidence, or 
rather against the evidence. I had not lost 
my caste, I was not counted an adven- 
turer or a lurking spy. I still had his 
friendship, which I had daily learnt more 
to prize. I might claim it hereafter in 
my own name, I might even But no, 
not yet. As yet my heart reached no 
higher than to the hope that Adelaide’s 
pardon might beas free and as generous 
as her father’s. I had no claim on even 
this. 

“You and I, we part friends.” It was 
thus exactly. We must needs part, and 
that at once, since a tutor by usurpation 
had there no right of dwelling. Friends 
we had always been; and the cordial 
words which passed between us as I rose 
to retire touched without hesitancy on the 
future. 

In the morning Friedrich came into my 
room as usual to call me for our early 
ride. I awoke to find him in a dream, 
staring at my uniform and sword. I bade 
him sit on my bed while I told him shortly 
how things had come about. The story 
had too much the air of an adventure not 
to amuse his boy’s fancy, but not even his 
fondness for me blinded him to the dis- 
credit of being a sham. When, however, 
he learnt that his father had forgiven me, 
he began to think I might be pardoned 








even the horrid humbug of pretending that 
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I knew nothing about soldiers. Then, with 
a roguish solemnity he reminded me that 
officers who had broken their parole had 
to give up their swords, and so saying he 
seized mine and ran off with it. 

Having to get my baggage together 
made me late in descending, and rather 
to my relief 1 found the breakfast-room 
deserted. The banker had left a pencilled 
note, excusing himself on the plea of 
pressing business, and begging me to call 
upon him at the bank before leaving 
Frankfort. 

The carriage was announced. I was 
ready at all points save two—I had not 
taken leave of the lady of the house, and 
I had not recovered my sword. I was 
standing in the hall irresolute, when I saw 
Adelaide descending the stairs carrying 
the sword. Advancing towards me, the 
sweet smile in her eyes softening the 
merited severity of her words, she said 
gravely, “Captain St. John has forfeited 
his sword, but it is returned tohim. So 
wear it hénceforth that both your friends 
and your enemies may know you to be a 
soldier.” 

If I bent over her hand and kissed it, 
it was an act of homage due to the queen 
who restored me to my lost honors. So 
we parted, and my heart was at peace. 

My tutorship was atanend. I drove to 
the general’s and remained with him at 
his quarters for afewdays. He preserved 
a delicate silence concerning everything 
that had happened since I left England. 
I then went with him into camp and took 
my share of duty on his staff. 

The day that the camp was to be broken 
up I was waiting in his tent as he was 
writing. When he had finished and sealed 
the letter he said, “ Here is the last ser- 
vice, St. John, that I require of you. I 
wish to effect a combination, and I know 
I can trust you. Take this despatch to 
your tent, read it, and carry out its in- 
structions.” 

I took it, broke the seal, and read : — 

“ Tf, as my old heart tells me, you love 
our Adelaide, ride straight to her father 
and boldly ask leave to win her.” 

I returned in haste to his tent. 

“ This, sir,” he said in a stern voice, 
“is not obeying orders. What brings you 
back here?” 

“You can hardly be aware, general 
—”’ I began. 

“Of what?” he interrupted. “ Of your 
late campaign? Do youthink me so poor 


a strategist as not to have surveyed my 
ground? 
nothing. 


True, my lad, I can promise you 
I dare not speak for her. Of 
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her heart I know at this moment no more 
than that, like her father’s, it can gener- 
ously forgive a fault.” Then, seeing me 
about to speak, “In one word,” he said, 
“do you love her or no?” 

“1 do.” 

“ Then on, my lad, and win the girl who 
gave you back your sword. I once was 
young , 

I wrung his hand and was off. A few 
minutes later I crossed him in the camp 
as I cantered by. 

Hanging on my wall before me is a por- 
trait of our dear old friend just as I then 
saw him, turning half round in his saddle 
and with a cheery wave of his sword 
pointing me the way to victory; and as I 
write our little Fritz is standing looking 
up at that portrait and saying to Adelaide, 
as he flourishes my paper-knife, “ Me 
dodpa Tosfelt.” 





From Time. 

SWITZERLAND AS A SCHOOL OF 

POLITICS.* 

IF you have read a very entertaining 
book by Mr. Leslie Stephen, entitled 
“The Playground of Europe,” you will 
have been introduced in a manner so de- 
lightful to that country of which I am 
about to speak to you, that any other 
treatment of the subject must of necessity 
seem dull in comparison. Switzerland is 
undoubtedly the charming playground of 
all the European nations; but a play- 
ground involves a school somewhere in 
the neighborhood; and there are lessons 
to be learned from the history and political 
institutions of the country which probably 
not one in a thousand of those who visit 
ever takes the trouble to learn; for it is 
often said that Switzerland is both the 
best known and the least known of all the 
countries of Europe. Its physical fea- 
tures are familiar to every one; its system 
of government is known only to a few; 
and yet I hope to be able to show you that 
the latter is quite as well worth attentive 
study as the former. 

Until recently this ignorance of the po- 
litical life of Switzerland was excusable, 
for there existed no book in English deal- 
ing with the subject at all adequately. 
Scraps of information might be picked up 
from Grote or from Sir Henry Maine, 
while the “ Statesman’s Year-Book ” con- 
tained the fullest account. But by the 
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publication last year of a substantial vol-| ritory; while, on the other hand, a very 


ume entitled “ The Swiss Confederation,” 


| large portion of Switzerland, especially 


by Sir Francis Adams, the recently de-| towards the north and east, is not moun- 


ceased British minister at Berne, and Mr. 
C. D. Cunningham, this excuse has been 
removed. Swiss politics equally with 
Swiss mountains have now their Bade- 
ker’s “ Guide ;” and, before I go further, 
I will say to those of you who at the close 
of my lecture may be disposed to ques- 
tion me with the view of obtaining further 
information on the subject, that you can- 
not do better than read attentively Sir 
Francis Adams’s book. The facts con- 
tained in my lecture are mainly drawn 
from it; and an article by Professor Dicey 
in the current number of the Contempo- 
rary Review,as well as a review of the 
book in the January number of the Zain- 
burgh Review, which, though unsigned, I 
have reason to believe is Professor Dicey’s 
also—both are based on no other im- 
portant sources of information. My lec- 
ture I wish to be taken as an introduction 
to the study of that book, though I do not 
share all the opinions incidentally ex- 
pressed in it. 

What I have to show is that, in Switzer- 
land, democracy, or popular self-govern- 
ment, is most distinctly a success, and 
further, 1 have to indicate some of the 
conditions which have contributed to that 
success ; and to do this, I must first point 
out, as briefly as may be, what it really is 
that differentiates Switzerland from the 
countries around it; that is, I must show 
the historical origin of its political inde- 
pendence; and then I will pass on to 
speak of some of its contemporary polit- 
ical institutions, and tosubmit to you sug- 
gestions as to their fitness, or otherwise, 
for being adopted, of course in a modified 
form, by ourselves. 

Strictly speaking, “‘ Switzerland” is but 
a geographical expression. We associate 
the name with mountainous country; but 
the mountainous country is by no means 
exclusively Swiss; nor are there any well- 
defined natural boundaries distinguishing 
it from the states which surround it. The 
boundaries are about as artificial and arbi- 
trary as any that can be conceived. They 
follow the course of a river, or of a moun- 
tain ridge, for a considerable distance ; and 
then they will leave it abruptly to include or 
exclude a considerable district, in accord- 
ance with the terms of some venerable dip- 
lomatic instrument. Switzerland is thus 
by no means synonymous with the Alpine 
district. France, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy have all a considerable share of 
mountainous country adjoining Swiss ter- 
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country, partly (no doubt) covered with 
wood, but arable to a very great extent, 
and very productive; indeed, the wealth- 
iest and most prosperous portions of Swit- 
zerland are not distinguished by those 
physical features which we commonly asso- 
ciate with the name. It is clear, therefore, 
that we must look elsewhere than to the 
external aspect of the country if we want 
to find that which is characteristically 
Swiss. 

Shail we find it then in race? Are the 
inhabitants of the country ethnologically 
distinct from their neighbors? No; on 
examination we find that strictly speaking 
there is no such thing as a Swiss nation. 
It is true that at an early period, before 
the conquest of the Romans, about B.c. 
50, a portion of the country was inhabited 
by the Helvetii, a tribe that presumably 
had its peculiarities of language and mode 
of life; but they have long since disap- 
peared, leaving only the name Helvetia to 
remind men of their existence; which 
name is found, indeed, to-day on Swiss 
coins and postage-stamps; but beyond 
that it is a name and nothing more. For 
the three principal languages spoken in 
Switzerland — German, French, and Ital- 
ian — suggest to us that its inhabitants 
are of diverse origin, and are not, in the 
main, distinct from the three great nations 
whose territories converge at the Alps; 
and, indeed, it is a matter of history that 
about the eighth century after Christ, the 
Alemanni, the Burgundians, and the Os- 
trogoths (from whom are descended those 
Swiss and their neighbors who now speak 
German, French, and Italian respectively) 
occupied those parts of the country which 
they still inhabit; nor has there been any 
immigration of other races on a large 
scale since that date. So far, then, as its 
inhabitants are concerned, there is still 
nothing distinctively Swiss ; and we must 
look elsewhere for the origin of those 
characteristics which do undoubtedly dis- 
tinguish the natives of Switzerland from 
their brethren in the neighboring lands 
around. That origin lies in the political 
institutions of the country. If you have 
read Arthur Young’s admirable * Travels 
in France,” written just a century ago, you 
will recollect how over and over again he 
ascribes all the miseries he found in 
France under the old régime to bad gov- 
ernment. At times we are tempted to 
think he exaggerates; and no doubt he 
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ought to have made in some cases more 
allowance than he does for the conditions 
due to the climate. Not the most excel- 
lent political institutions in the world can 
make productive crops grow on unsuitable 
soils, But on the whole his observations 
are well within the mark, and have been 
proved to be true by the enormous im- 
provement which has followed upon the 
destruction of the old régime by the great 
French Revolution ; and they receive fur- 
ther illustration from the case of Switzer- 
land. Thereisan unmistakable difference 
between the German, French, and Italian 
neighbors of the Swiss and those Swiss 
who speak the same languages respec- 
tively; and ultimately you will find this 
difference can be ascribed to nothing else 
than to political freedom and habits of 
self-government. How it comes to pass 
that these privileges have so long existed 
in Switzerland as to have become a na- 
tional characteristic, while elsewhere they 
have become almost unknown, it must 
next be my business to show in a brief 
historical sketch ; for the history contains 
an important political lesson. 

The germ of Switzerland as it now is, the 
nest-egg around which the other twenty- 
one cantons have gradually been laid, is 
to be found, as the name would suggest, 
in the canton of Schwytz, the capital of 
which, bearing the same name, js hardly 
more than a village, not far from Brunnen, 
on the Lake of Lucerne. Until nearly the 
end of the thirteenth century, what we 
now call Switzerland had been an undis- 
tinguished part of the Franconian Empire, 
of the Burgundian Kingdom, and of the 
German Empire, as the fortunes of these 
three rose and fell; and it was still nomi- 
nally a part of the German Empire until 
the Peace of Westphalia in 1648. When, 
however, that empire became weaker on 
the death of Frederick II., the feudal 
lords within it correspondingly gained 
strength. Among these should be no- 
ticed the Hapsburgs, whose history as of 
the house of Austria is well known from 
the work of William Coxe; and it was 
against these lords, or rather against the 
exactions of their bailiffs or middlemen, 
that the first combination was made which 
has resulted in the Swiss Confederation as 
we now see it. The men of Schwytz as- 


sociated themselves in 1291 with the men 
of Uri and Unterwalden, not with the idea 
of withdrawing their allegiance from the 
empire, which did not touch them closely 
or heavily, but in order to protect one ane 
Other against the despotic power of the 
local tyrants. 
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This is the period of William Tell, or 
rather of the legend concerning him; for 
recent researches have amply confirmed 
the suspicions of Gibbon, that Tell was 
not a historical character; and it is now 
pretty well established that the legend is 
of Scandinavian origin, and was imported 
into Switzerland by some settlers from 
the north. But though Tell may thus 
disappear as an actual Swiss patriot, his 
picturesque story is not without its truth 
as an idealization of that sturdy indepen- 
dence of spirit which certainly charac- 
terized the first assertors of Swiss liberty, 
and of their readiness to sacrifice even 
that which was dearest to them in their 
desperate but ultimately successful strug- 
gle. And there is historical truth in the 
accounts which we have of the “ criminal 
conspiracy,” as I suppose it must be 
termed, of Stauffacher, Fiirst, and Melch- 
tal, who met on the night of November 
17th, 1307, in the little field of Griitli, be- 
low Seelisberg, on the southern arm of the 
Lake of Lucerne, and who solemnly swore 
to deliver their soil from their oppressors, 
and to recover their ancient rights ; but it 
would be tedious and beside my purpose 
to go further into detail in the story of the 
growth of Switzerland. It is enough to 
point out that the idea of liberty proved 
contagious; that neighboring districts 
joined the league, always with the idea of 
preserving their local self-government, 
and of resisting the aggressions of the 
local tyrants ; that the growth of the Con- 
federation was assisted by the large 
amount of local independence which re- 
mained in the remoter districts of the 
empire ; that, up to 1803, when the French 
and Italian-speaking cantons joined the 
Confederation, Switzerland had been a 
purely German growth ; and that the fed- 
eration of the twenty-two cantons, which 
constitutes Switzerland as we now knowit, 
dates only from 1815; the process of its 
formation thus extending over upwards of 
five hundred years. 

Indeed, the history of Switzerland is a 
very elaborate and complicated one, for 
each separate canton has a history of its 
own which has to be studied if we are to 
understand how it came to form a part of 
the Confederation. We speak of Switzer- 
land as a republic, but it is really a 
confederation of republics; each of the 
cantons being, and having been in some 
cases for centuries, a sovereign State, a 
self-governing unit; and such it remains 
still, though it has, by joining the Confed- 
eration, entrusted the larger interests 
which concern its fellow-states equally 
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with itself to the federal government, 
which so far controls all the twenty-two 
cantons, 

The average population of a Swiss can- 
ton is about one hundred and twenty-nine 
thousand, or little more than a quarter that 
of an average county in England and 
Wales; or (if the two half-cantons of 
Basle and Appenzell be counted as dis- 
tinct cantons, as they practically are for 
purposes of local government, thus mak- 
ing the total number twenty-four) rather 
less than a quarter of an English county, 
Yorkshire being regarded as three; and 
this smallness of the scale must never be 
forgotten when we are comparing Swiss 
and English political institutions. This 
sub-division of two of the cantons to which 
I have referred is not without political 
significance. The canton of Appenzell 
agreed to divide itself into two, because 
it consisted of two tolerably distinct dis- 
tricts, in one of which the Catholic and in 
the other, the Protestant population enor- 
mously preponderated ; and the two half- 
cantons are now harmonious? ers of 
the same Confederation, *Si@@ilarly, the 
town district of Basle wasdissociated 
from the country district ‘@r@and it, be- 
cause the interests of thé two differed 
widely ; and the result has been equally 
satisfactory. Those of us who believe 
that a federation of small States is the 
system that best secures the people’s wel- 
fare will regard the sub-division as a val- 
uable illustration of our view. And within 
the self-governing cantons — so complete 
is the Swiss system of local self-govern- 
ment —there are the communes, which 
are also self-governing to a very large ex- 
tent. These vary considerably in size, 
and may be compared with our English 
hundreds, and in some cases with our par- 
ishes —their local legislature being like 
our vestry meetings, though with great 
differences, as will appear as I proceed. 
Both the cantons and the communes differ 
one from another in their methods of 
self-government —in some cases the 
whole population assembling from time to 
time to make their local laws, while in 
other cases there are varying forms of 
representative government. This variety 
is readily explained, and becomes the 
more interesting when we recollect its 
cause, that in Switzerland local govern- 
ment is no new-fangled system imposed 
on the country from above, by an imperial 
legislature, but is the survival of the an- 
cient liberties of our common Teutonic 
ancestors, liberties that everywhere else 
have been over-ridden and destroyed by 
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feudal and royal privilege, while among 
these sturdy Highlanders they have re- 
mained untouched for a period longer than 
that during which the kingdom of En- 
gland has existed. It is impossible duly 
to appreciate the solidity of the federal 
government of Switzerland, which is com- 
paratively a new thing, unless we bear 
in mind that it crowns an edifice of com- 
munal and cantonal home rule, to which 
the people have been accustomed for cen- 
turies. There is something that appeals 
powerfully to the imagination in these 
Landesgemeinden, or popular assemblies, 
in which the whole adult male population 
meets periodically, in some cases in the 
open air, ina mountain meadow that has 
for ages been consecrated to that use; 
and there “in simple democratic majesty,” 
to use Wordsworth’s phrase, makes and 
swears to obey its own laws. I may re- 
mind you of Professor Freeman’s graphic 
and enthusiastic description of two of 
these meetings which he gives in the open- 
ing chapter of his little book on the 
“Growth of the English Constitution.” 
They are well enough known now, but 
when he was present at them more than 
a quarter of a century ago, few English- 
men had ever heard of these primitive 
folk-motes, and fewer still had any idea 
that they were the continuous survival of 
that almost pre-historic home rule in 
which the foundations of our own liberty 
were laid. And while he describes the 
Landesgemeinden as “ an institution which 
may be traced up to the earliest times of 
which history or legend gives us any glim- 
mering,” he does not forget that for many 
centuries Switzerland also formed part 
of the empire. The two rules, in fact, 
co-existed — much as in Russia at the 
present day, the communes in some parts 
are self-governing, though meanwhile they 
are subject to the absolute rule of the 
czar, And the essence of the political 
lesson is this, that in Switzerland the 
people valued and cherished their local 
autonomy, and never allowed it to be 
superseded; but by fostering its growth 
gradually emancipated themselves from 
the grasp of the imperial powers around 
them; while in other countries the central 
government continually encroached on 
local liberties until they remained little 
more than a name; and so completely 
had this process been carried out even 
in England, which is supposed to be the 
land of liberty, that when just recently the 
imperial legislature has thought fit to re- 
store to the country districts some limited 





measure of home rule, they are at a loss 
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to know what to do with so unfamiliar a 
privilege. 

This then is the idea that I wish first of 
all to impress on your minds, that the 
special characteristic of Switzerland — 
more peculiar to her than her mountains, 
her glaciers, her waterfalls, and her lakes, 
is immemorial local self-government, by 
which her people have been trained, and 
on which has been founded a republican 
federation that seems likely long to en- 
dure. 

Passing now to the Switzerland of to- 
day and to the relations that exist between 
the separate cantons and the federal 
government, we observe that each canton 
is a State in itself and a sovereign repub- 
lic, but that for its own and the common 
good it has surrendered. sundry of. its 
powers to the central authority which has 
its seat at Berne. Each canton retains 
its sovereignty in regard to its local laws 
and tribunals, its schools, its local public 
works, and the like; while to the federal 
government has been entrusted control of 
the army, together with the right to declare 
war; control of the customs; of the coin- 
age; of the postal and telegraphic system ; 
and of public works, such as trunk lines 
of railway, which concern the country as 
a whole. Complaints are beginning to be 
heard that there is a growing tendency 
to increase the powers of the central gov- 
ernment and correspondingly to decrease 
those of the separate cantons; but there 
can be no doubt as to the public conven- 
ience of those changes that have hitherto 
been agreed upon, and of their tendency 
to consolidate the various States into one 
homogeneous whole. Anciently, for ex- 
ample, each canton had the right to levy 
dues on exports and imports; issued its 
own particular coinage, and maintained a 
little army of its own, which, as often as 
might be, it would hire out to fight the 
battles of other nations in whose disputes 
it had no concern. Thanks to the feder- 
ation, all this is now at an end; and even 
the inveterate practice of enlistment in 
foreign service (of which our own govern- 
ment availed itself as lately as at the date 
of the Crimean War) has been made ille- 
gal; while, as to the growth of trade under 
the federal customs-union, it is sufficient 
to remark that Switzerland now stands at 
the head of the list of European States 
for amount of trade per head of the pop- 
ulation, the United Kingdom followed by 
Belgium coming next; and this is certainly 
remarkable for a country which possesses 
neither a coal mine, nor a canal, nor a 
navigable stream. But on the other hand, 
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to explain this supremacy, we must bear 
in mind that in Switzerland the running of 
hotels is accounted an “industry,” and is 
in fact one of the chief sources of national 
prosperity. Free trade is the dominant 
policy in Switzerland, and in some ways 
it is more consistently carried out than 
among ourselves. But the difficulties in 
this matter experienced -by an inland 
country surrounded on every side by 
States which impose high protective 
duties, can be easily imagined; and re- 
cently the federal authorities have found 
it necessary in self-defence to impose cer- 
tain new duties by way of retaliation ; but 
itis understood that these arrangements 
are of a temporary nature only. 

Turning now to this federal government, 
the existence of which makes Switzerland 
one connected whole, in spite of its 
marked differences in religion, language, 
and race, you will observe that the legis- 
lative power lies with the Federal Assem- 
bly, consisting, like our Parliament, of two 
Houses, the-Council of the States and the 
National @gamugil, which you may compare 
with our Heuges of Lords and Commons 
respectively, though the difference will 
very soon be.apparent. Usually the two 
Houses or.Chambers sit and deliberate 
separately, but on certain occasions they 
are bound to hold a session in common. 
The National Council is elected directly 
by the people for three years ; every man 
of full age, not disqualified by conviction 
for serious crime, is entitled to vote; the 
country is divided iato districts of about 
twenty thousand inhabitants each for this 
purpose ; and the total number of members 
returned is one hundred and forty-five. 
The voting is by ballot; it takes place on 
the same day throughout the whole coun- 
try, that day being the last Sunday in Octo- 
ber, once in three years. Members elected 
are allowed their travelling expenses to and 
from Berne where the Council meets ; and 
they are further paid a sum equivalent to 
£1 sterling for each day on which they are 
present at the Council’s meeting, provided 
that they answer to their names when the 
session is opened. The other Chamber, 
the Council of the States, which you may 
compare or contrast with our House of 
Lords, is also (I need hardly say) a repre- 
sentative body, for the Swiss have no idea 
of a legislator becoming such by right of 
birth. It is a small body, consisting of 
only forty-four members, two for each of 
the twenty-two cantons; and their mode 
of election differs, as does also the dura- 
tion of their term of office, some being 
elected for three years, others for only one. 
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In most cases they are elected by the 
legislative assembly of the canton (which 
you may compare with our Gounty Coun- 
cil); in other cases they are elected by 
ballot by the whole population of the can- 
ton. Here, as elsewhere, you will observe 
that absolute uniformity of procedure is 
not in Switzerland held to be essential. 
The cantons are free to elect their repre- 
sentatives as they please. These mem- 
bers are also paid—in this case by the 
cantons which they represent; while the 
members of the National Council are paid 
out of the federal chest. Nominally the 
two Chambers are equal; but it is admit- 
ted that the influence of the National 
Council is greater than that of the Council 
of the States; and when the two hold a 
session in common it is the:chairman of 
the National Council who presides. This 
Federal Assembly meets twice in the 
year, each session lasting about three 
weeks, The meetings, which usually be 
gin at eight or nine in the morning and are 
over at one or two in the afternoon, are 
quiet and business-like and it is very sel- 
dom that there is anything like what our 
newspapers describe asa “scene.” Mem- 
bers may speak in French, German, or 
Italian; but the last named is used but 
rarely, while the two former are univer- 
sally understood. During the recess joint- 
committees from both Houses occasionally 
meet at various places in the country, to 
investigate questions that can best be 
studied on the spot; and their reports 
direct the legislation of the next session. 
Next, we have the executive body, the 
Federal Council, which you may compare 
with our Cabinet, though here again the 
difference will soon be apparent. Itis a 
small body, consisting of only seven mem- 
bers, and its election is the first duty of 
the newly elected Federal Assembly, 
which holds a meeting of the two Cham- 
bers together for this purpose. Every 
Swiss eligible for the Federal Assembly 
is also eligible for the Federal Council ; 
but in practice its members are invariably 
selected from the deputies sent by the 
cantons to the Council of the States, but 
not more than one member from one can- 
ton is eligible. The members of the Fed- 
eral Council by their election to it lose the 
right of voting in the Federal Assembly, 
but they obtain the right of speaking in 
either Chamber. Their seats are, how- 
ever, regarded as vacated, and these must 
de filled up by fresh elections before the 
Assembly proceeds to business. Besides 
electing the Federal Council the Assem- 
bly at its first joint-meeting also elects the 
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president and vice-president of the Con- 
federation. The Council is elected for 
three years, but its members are always 
re-eligible; the president and vice-presi- 
dent are elected for one year only, and 
they also are re-eligible, but they may not 
hold the same office for two consecutive 
years. For executive purposes the Fed- 
eral Council divides its business among 
seven departments, one of its seven mem- 
bers presiding over each — foreign affairs, 
justice and police, interior, military, 
finance and customs; industry and agri- 
culture, posts and railways; and thus the 
whole edifice, which you will have ob- 
served is ultimately based on manhood 
suffrage, is completed. 

Viewing the matter now as_ political 
partisans among ourselves are wont-to do, 
with the leading idea that the politician 
out of office is zpso facto“ agin the gov- 
ernment,” we should naturally conclude 
that the Swiss electors take the liveliest 
satisfaction in turning these seven men 
out of office at every available opportu- 
nity, and that as the terms of office are so. 
short, the game of in and out must be a 
merry and never-ceasing one. It may, 
therefore, surprise you to learn that just 
the reverse is the case. Very little change 
is made in the composition of the Federal 
Council. 

To begin with, it is not drawn exclu- 
sively from the ranks of one party. Its 
members are selected, not on party 
grounds, unless it be to secure a more 
equal representation of parties in the 
Council, but because they have proved 
their ability as administrators. Of course 
a vacancy occurs from time to time, by 
resignation or death, and in this way new 
blood is introduced. But on the whole, 
in spite of its being elected for only three 
years, the Council remains pretty much 
the same year after year; and a man 
whose character and talents have once 
qualified him for admission to it will re- 
main in it as long as he is willing and able 
to do the work; and the work is arduous ; 
for thesé men are not (as with us) the 
mere ornamental heads of the depart- 
ments, they are more like our permanent 
officials, who really administer the affairs 
of the country, though their names may 
hardly be known outside their respective 
offices. Nor are the posts attractive on 
account of the remuneration they offer 
Six members of the Federal Council re- 
ceive £480 a year, and the seventh, the 
president of the Swiss Confederation re- 
ceives £540. The chancellor of the Swiss 
Confederation, who corresponds to our 
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lord chancelior, receives £440 a year; and 
it is a. singular instance of the stability of 
office-holding in the Swiss government, 
that though he is appointed for only three 
years, for the forty years following 1848 
only two persons have occupied the post. 

Two things, then, are clear about Swiss 
democracy: it is cheap and it is stable. 
The highest offices in the State are remu- 
nerated at rates at which in England bank 
sub-managers would turn up their noses ; 
and yet it is admitted on all hands that the 
very best men in the country occupy these 
posts. What is the secret that will ex- 
plain the phenomenon? Switzerland is 
not a poor country, though, no doubt, 
there is much poverty in the mountainous 
districts, which to the tourist are chiefly 
familiar. Still, that is not a poor country 
which stands at the head of European 
States for the amount of trade per head 
of the population. Nor are the Swiss in- 
sensible to the value of money, as a famil- 
iar proverb will tell us: Potxt d’argent, 
point de Suisse. “ You will not get your 
Swiss unless you pay for him.” * It is 
really an honorable example of disinter- 
ested patriotism. A man who shows apti- 
tude for administration, first in the affairs 
of his commune and then in those of his 
canton, is pretty sure to find the door open 
to him for high Office in the affairs of the 
Federation; but he must himse!f be sen- 
sible of the honor inherent in the work; 
for there is little else in it that is attrac- 
tive. He will hardly make a living out of 
it; certainly he will not become rich. I 
believe that the members of the Swiss 
Federal Council have always been men 
who could have made a far more remu- 
nerative use of their time in other pur- 
suits; but in the honor of the office they 
have found their reward. And yet the 
honor is none so very dazzling after all. 
I do not mean that hereditary or other 
titles of honor are not to be found—no 
Lord High This or Lord High That. 
Life, I believe, would still be tolerable if 
such things were to be found nowhere. 
But there is very little éc/at attached to 
the federal government. The average 
Swiss does not trouble himself very much 
about what goes on at Berne. It is the 
reverse of what we find in England. With 
us the debates in the imperial Parliament 


* In the classical instance of the use of this phrase 
—in the first scene of Racine’s comedy, ** Les Plai- 
deurs — suisse (spelt with a small s) undoubtedly means 
concierge, and not necessarily a Swiss by birth. But 
it was the old habit of the Swiss in hiring themselves 
out to service, military or other, in foreign lands, 
which gives at any rate historical justice to the modern 
use of the ‘words, as applicable to the Swiss asa nation. 
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are given the place of honor in every 
newspaper, while the local authorities are 
treated with scant courtesy. How few 
among us take any interest in the affairs 
discussed in our local vestry; yet that 
much-abused institution is really the basis 
of our local self-government. The Swiss 
takes a somewhat different view. The 
proceedings in his communal and cantonal 
assemblies have the first place with him, 
as from the antiquity of those institutions 
it is right they should ; and the debates in 
the Federal Assembly assume a secondary 
importance. And this is not from want 
of imagination ; not because things out of 
sight are also proverbially out of mind; 
but for a real, sound, and substantial rea- 
son to which, nevertheless, I must now 
devote a little time. 

There exists in Switzerland a political 
institution about which we have heard a 
good deal lately, and are likely to hear 
more —I mean the Referendum, which 
may conveniently be described as the pop- 
ular veto. We have in England a veto in 
theory, a royal veto; but practically it has 
ceased to exist; for since royalty became 
with us a mere ornamental figure-head, the 
royal assent has become a purely formal 
and mechanical act, and its refusal is not 
any longer to be looked for or desired. 
But the sovereign of Switzerland really 
reigns, the sovereign people, and can veto 
the laws that the Federal Assembly has 
passed, and it actually does so from time 
to time. The same institution exists in 
the government of the cantons, in all of 
them I believe now, though varying in its 
scope and mode of application. Indeed, 
though the origin of the institution is 
somewhat obscure, it appears that it was 
borrowed by the Federal Constitution 
from the constitution of one of the can- 
tons, and that since its adoption it has 
been used more and more freely, until it 
has become a political engine of the first 
importance. This is the way it works. 
Should the Assembly pass any law revis- 
ing the constitution, that law must be re- 
ferred to the people for confirmation or 
rejection before it becomes valid. In the 
case of other laws the Referendum is op- 
tional ; that is to say, this reference is not 
necessary unless eight cantons out of the 
twenty-two, or thirty thousand voters out 
of the total number, demand it. The pro- 
cedure is very simple. On the day ap- 
pointed, which is the same all over the 
country, and is usually a Sunday, as being 
the freest for all those concerned, the vot- 
ers go to the polling station, commonly 





the school or the church, and receive a 
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paper, on which they write Yes or Vo in 
reply to the question or questions asked. 
No dissolution of the Assembly follows 
upon the rejection of any or all of its 
measures. It lasts its three years in any 
case, and only has to proceed with other 
work, In the government of the cantons 
the questions thus submitted to the peo- 
ple are often financial ones; and there is 
a growing tendency to prefer the compul- 
sory to the optional Referendum; since 
the Swiss, who detest political agitation, 
dislike the canvassing necessary to obtain 
the requisite number of votes to secure 
the appeal to the people. It should be 
noted, however, that during the fifteen 
years that this law of the Referendum has 
been in operation in the federal govern- 
ment, this appeal has hardly ever been 
demanded save in cases where the meas- 
ure has been vetoed by a substantial ma- 
jority, thus showing that the demand has 
not been due toa vexatious spirit of ob- 
struction on the part of afew. There is 
thus a reason why the Swiss may contem- 
plate with equanimity the proceedings of 
the Assembly at Berne. The power of 
veto still lies in their own hands, and their 
vote will ultimately decide the issue. 

Switzerland, it has been said, is gov- 
erned much as a public company is with 
us. The Federal Council are the directors 
and the president of the Confederation 
is their chairman; and as he does not 
hold his position for two consecutive 
years, he makes and can make no pre- 
tence to play the autocrat. The electoral 
body are the shareholders, and they can 
very effectively control the policy of their 
directors. Nor does continual vacillation 
and change of policy result from the sys- 
tem of short-time office-holding and of 
triennial elections. As we saw, there is 
little change in the Zersonnel, The legis- 
lators endeavor accurately to represent 
the views of their constituents ; and if the 
veto shows them they have been mistaken, 
they do not resign and make room for oth- 
ers, but they try to be more successful 
next time. 

You must not, however, suppose that 
because government by party does not 
exist in Switzerland as it does with us, 
that therefore party feeling is extinct also. 
This is very far from being the case ; and 
in the cantonal and communal assemblies 
especially party spirit often runs very 
high. Religious differences occasion divi- 
sion; but not now to anything like the 
extent that they did forty or fifty years 
ago, when the Confederation was almost 
broken up by the hostility existing be- 
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tween Catholics and Protestants, who form 
respectively about two-fifths and three- 
fifths of the total population. But party 
feeling is not allowed, as it is with us, to 
identify measures that have intrinsically 
no party character with this or that fac- 
tion; and in the Federal Assembly all 
parties sit together indiscriminately ; and 
there is habitually an amount of cross 
voting that would sadden the heart of one 
of our own party men. To the Swiss 
business-like mind our system of carrying 
on (or rather of obstructing) the govern- 
ment of the country would seem exqui- 
sitely absurd. For what is it that we do? 
We choose, partly by indirect representa- 
tion, and partly by aristocratic influences, 
a Cabinet of twelve or more excellent 
men, the best that the party in power can 
produce, and we ask them to undertake 
the government; and then we pit against 
them twelve or more equally excellent 
men, the best that the party not in office 
can produce, and we expect these latter to 
criticise the former, to baffle, expose, and 
obstruct them in every conceivable fash- 
ion, and never to be satisfied till they have 
worried them out of their offices, and have 
occupied themselves the same honorable 
but precarious posts. 

Party government, as we know it, 
would, perhaps, be impossible in Switzer- 
land, because there is not the same single, 
broad line of division. Of course, the 
Swiss would be unlike other human be- 
ings if there were not found among them 
those who. trust and those who distrust 
popular instincts — and this is ultimately 
what divides men into Liberal and Tory 
parties. But the peculiarities of the con- 
ditions in Switzerland bring to the front 
other divisions which result in more 
clearly defined groups. There are, for 
example, the Centralizers opposed by: the 
Federalists; the former wishing to 
strengthen the government at Berne, while 
the latter are jealous of the ancient auton- 
omy of the cantons. The Swiss Conserva- 
tives, who formerly distrusted and opposed 
the extension of the Referendum, are now 
among its warmest supporters; for it has 
been found free from the dangers they an- 
ticipated, and acts only as a check on 
crude legislation. It is now the Radicals 
from the French cantons who are least 
satisfied with its working. They are Radi- 
cals of the philosophic, doctrinaire type, 
who hold that what the people most need 
is enlightenment and emancipation from 
above, that is, from a government of ad- 
vanced men — their noble selves, of course 
— who should have power to carry out an 
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anti-clerical educational policy. This 
feeling is not shared by the democratic 
party of the Socialist type, a small one at 
present, who advocate social as opposed 
to political legislation, and who look to 
State organization of labor and to State 
monopolies as best calculated to improve 
the condition of the people. This small 
party, to the surprise of many, finds its 
best allies among the Conservatives and 
the Catholics, and is becoming more and 
more alienated from the Radicals, whose 
policy is of the individualist type. 

There are sundry other political institu- 
tions in Switzerland which might demand 
notice, if time permitted, and there is much 
in their administration that needs only to 
be known to command respect. Take, 
for example, their military organization. 
The Swiss army can only fightin defence 
of Swiss territory, or to prevent the seces- 
sion of any of the cantons from the Fed- 
eration. An aggressive campaign is 
forbidden by law. But though its aims 
are thus modest, as befits a democratic 
community, the Swiss army is no con- 
temptible affair. It is thoroughly com- 
plete in every detail, with the due propor- 
tion, according to the ideas of the best 
military experts, of cavalry, artillery, en- 
gineers, and transport; and its numbers 
fall little short of those of our own regular 
army. But its speciality lies in its eco- 
nomical management. The system is a 
singular one; itis a kind of compulsory 
volunteering, if such a contradiction in 
terms may be allowed. Every-adult male 
has to serve, and all classes meet on equal 
terms in the ranks. The period of train- 
ing is so arranged that it occupies only a 
few weeks in the slack time of the year, 
and each man bears (and gladly bears) the 
major part of his expenses; with this re- 
sult, that while with us each soldier costs 
the nation rather more than £64 per an- 
num, and even in Russia, the lowest but 
one on the scale, he costs nearly £23, in 
Switzerland he costs only £7. It is 
agreed, moreover, that this military train- 
ing is distinctly of physical and moral 
advantage to the young Switzers, and that 
it fosters in them a patriotic spirit that 
would doubtless prove of the greatest ser- 
vice in case the army should have to 
undertake a campaign. But the mere ex- 
istence of so formidable a military force 
suffices to guarantee the independence of 
the Confederation. Doubtless, a policy 


of annexation wovld not be unpopular 
either in France, Cermany,or Italy; there 
is, indeed, a rational ground for asserting 
that a great nation should include all those 
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who speak its language. But the ag- 
gressor would have to reckon, not only 
with the other powers, who would have 
nothing to gain by the annexation, but 
with an enthusiastic and admirably trained 
army of from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred thousand Swiss; ‘and this con- 
sideration secures their liberty. 

Here, however, we must take leave of 
Switzerland and of its political lessons. 
On some future occasion I hope I may 
have the opportunity of discussing the 
arguments for and against the adoption of 
the Referendum in our own country. My 
own impression is that, in a form adapted 
to our own needs, it would do something 
to restore to us that liberty in local self- 
government —if not in imperial affairs — 
which is so sadly in danger of being 
stifled beneath the growth of officialdom 
and bureaucracy. That is, indeed, a land 
of liberty which so far back as the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries was a 
shelter for religious and political refugees, 
whom none of the great European powers, 
not even England herself, was willing to 
protect. I may remind you of the tombs 
of Ludlow and Broughton, our English 
regicides, in the church at Vevey. But 
the immemorial local self-government of 
the Swiss is what I would ask you most 
clearly to fix in your minds, as at once the 
source and mainstay of their political 
freedom; and I will conclude with Words- 
worth’s noble lines, commemorative of 
those open-air Parliaments so full of his- 
toric interest and significance :— 


Let empires fall; but ne’er shall ye disgrace 

Your noble birthright; ye that occupy 

Your council-seats beneath the open sky, 

On Sarnen’s mount, there judge of fit and 
right 

In simple democratic majesty ; 

Soft breezes fanning your rough brows, the 
might 

And purity of Nature spread before your 
sight. 

ARTHUR W. HvTTON. 


NOTE. 


THE political disturbances which have 
occurred in the Canton Ticino since the 
date of the delivery of the above lecture, 
seem, at first sight, to form an argument 
against the excellence of the Swiss Con- 
stitution as I have portrayed it. But it 
should be borne in mind that a canton in 
which parties are equally divided into 
Catholic and Liberal, is just the one in 
which no conceivable constitution could 





be expected to work quite smoothly. Be- 
| yond this, assuming that the facts have 
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been correctly stated, it appears that it 
was the executive rather than the form of 
government that was toblame. The con- 
stitution provides the Referendum, and 
the Referendum was peaceably demanded 
by the Liberals, who were in opposition, 
in the legally prescribed manner. But on 
some transparent pretext the cantonal gov- 
ernment refused to grant it, and the fed- 
eral government, on being appealed to, was 
very slow, if it did not actually refuse, to 
enforce the demand. Then followed the 
revolution, such as it was, which, apart 
from one unhappy incident, was carried 
out skilfully and rapidly, without injury 
to life or property. But there would have 
been no revolution at all had the provi- 
sions of the constitution been promptly 
and faithfully observed. The moral seems 
to be that the best political institutions 
need a reserve force in honesty and 
strength of character, or, failing that, in a 
kind of inter-federal or international po- 
lice. A. W. H. 


November, 1890. 


From Murray's Magazine. 
THE STREETS OF LONDON. 


How little we know of this great city 
of ours, and how much there is to know! 
In its streets is to be seen everything that 
is beautiful and hideous, everything that 
makes us think well of humanity, or bids 
us despair of the future; everything that 
gives us heart to hope, or sends us to cul- 
tivate our garden of pessimism in bitter 
disregard of others and their bitter fate. 
Here life runs the fastest and fullest; we 
are nearly forever at high tide; it is the 
apex of the pyramid of life, the culmina- 
tion of the work and thought of infinite 
ages; all that has been done has here its 
visible signs, all that is to be done lies 
dormant and seedlike within this city’s 
boundaries. No Babylon, no Nineveh, no 
Jerusalem, and no Thebes Hecatompylus 
can surpass it for strength, majesty, or 
holiness, and yet it is weak, ignoble, dia- 
bolical, It represents humanity with all 
its powers, with all its failings, with all its 
possibilities of loveliness and horror. 

And forever the flood of life pours 
through the veins and arteries of London; 
each human being like one corpuscle of 
blood, like a mere molecule that composes 
a huge crescive, shapeless organism. Our 
London is not beautiful, rather is she like 
a lichenous growth that spreads over and 
eats into the land, but in her mere vast 
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bulk she is wonderful. The city lacks 
the deadly regularity of a cold beauty and 
the voluptuousness of a warm loveliness, 
yet though she be no Cleopatra she has 
infinite variety forever, and never stales. 
Though we spend a lifetime in the task, 
we shall never know her wholly, there is 
forever a beyond to tempt us forward. 
For London and the streets of London, 
filled as they are with the gatherings of a 
world, are more a type of eternity than 
the globe itself; the very travellers who 
have found the world small, find this world 
of houses every day larger, not only b 

actual increase, but by that better bieel- 
edge which owns true knowledge impos- 
sible. One man may never compass her; 
his years and vision and receptivity fail 
him; he is stunned as much by her mys- 
terious silence in the dawn, as by the roar 
that marks her great life at noon. 

Let it be said that our city is not so 
beautiful, so regular, so metropolitan as 
Paris, Brussels and Vienna. We include 
them all, even when they wear their best 
garments and exhibit themselves to the 
world. There is every day of the year a 
more wonderful exhibition in London. 
The crowds themselves are an extraordi- 
nary sight ; and to that add the traffic, the 
riches, the beauty, the horror, the vice, 
and misery. There is a beauty show 
every fine day in a world of streets, there 
are morbid museums of debased types in 
every court. From one point of view 
London is an Inferno, ninety-nine circled 
to a centre ot unsurpassed wretchedness ; 
from another it is a paradise and a very 
heaven. 

It is a cosmopolitan city, though it be 
insular. At Charing Cross is the centre 
of the universe, the maximum flood of 
existence. It is a maelstrom, a whirlpool, 
it draws its floods from all countries. In 
the Strand we may see all nations, if we 
have eyes that do not grow too tired to 
discern the differences of race; we may 
see men from the Orient, from the Occi- 
dent, and from all countries in between. 
There aré quarters, many streets, of Paris, 
of Germany, of Italy; it would not be 
hard to find specimens of the remotest 
south, of the extremest north; Persia and 
Africa send representatives to this great 
congress which shapes the destiny of the 
world. We speak all tongues, and the 
roar of Babel which we ourselves do not 
understand, means much in the present 
and more for the times to come. So Lon- 
don has a beauty and a significance of its 
own ; it is, with all its faults, the vastest 
expression of northern civilization, the 
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most complete epitome of things, thought, 
and philosophy the world can show. For 
we the dominant, or to be dominant race 
of the world, have made it, and it is the 
clumsy but true expression of ourselves, 

Yet is not London beautiful even in the 
artistic meaning of the word, divorcing it 
from all inward and outward concretions 
of morality or teaching? The very smoke 
we abhor which makes it the most sooty 
city in Europe, save one or two more 
northern homes of manufacture, softens 
the hard outlines of much ugly architec- 
ture, and added to the ever-present mist 
from the river draining the clay on which 
it is built, lends a charm of atmosphere 
that many, and indeed most other cities 
lack. Oxford Street is not beautifully 
conceived nor beautifully built, yet when 
the red setting sun pours down upon it 
from the west, it makes the commonplace 
common no longer; the jejune architec- 
ture takes on colors that glorify it; the 
poor human crowds become less pallid 
and careworn, receiving something which 
lifts them for one moment and makes them 
less debased than when the more search- 
ing light of noon shows them in their 
nakedness, or the flickering gas just re- 
veals them as flitting ghosts. 

Oxford Street, or Oxford Street con- 
tinued through Holborn, Newgate Street, 
Cheapside, to Whitechapel Road, Mile 
End Road, right on to Bow, is the most 
representative and inclusive line of com- 
munication in the world. It is essentially 
a middle-class line, at parts it is even 
bourgeois, here and there vulgar, now and 
again it is most intensely business-like. 
It takes in everything below the upper and 
above the lower classes, except perhaps 
the bureaucracy and Bohemia which be- 
long to neither, nor, properly speaking, to 
the middle classes who throng this mid- 
dle class thoroughfare. 

For all the classes have their own 
streets which suggest the divisions and 
demarcations of our society. If Oxford 
Street is middle class, Piccadilly is aris- 
tocratic. Edgware Road is typical of the 
artisan class, the New Cut of the lowest 
kind of worker and rough combined, and 
in the purlieus of Westminster or Clare 
Market, without going further east to the 
dens and courts about Leman Street or 
the Highway, can be found roads which 
in a state of utter solitude would declare 
what unspeakable refuse of civilization 
has inhabited them, 

There are many odd things to be noted 
about these streets, the strange differences 
between Piccadilly in the morning and 


Piccadilly at night, between high-class 
respectability and high-class ruffianism. 
Then look at the Regent Street of the 
afternoon and of the evening. Sunday 
again changes the look of Oxford Street. 
On that day few people walk on its south 
side, for some reason the north side is 
preferred. Then the Saturday night as- 
pect of Euston Road, when it almost 
ceases to be respectable and is fetid with 
foul odors. And of course the New Cut 
on that day roars with flaming naphtha 
and bellowing costermongers. And as to 
Piccadilly, who shall describe it except 
before a royal commission, or in the pages 
of a novel to be by preference published 
in France? 

How many people ever think of the 
vast brain and body waste which has gone 
to conceive and build up, and which is 
still necessary to keep together this 
mighty maze and reticulation of streets, 
this hive, this spreading fungus of a city? 
The concentrated experience of mankind 
is here concrete, its knowledge has flow- 
ered in things beautiful and ugly, in vile 
and wonderful things like orchids. It is 
said that a witty atheist once went to a 
show of these monstrosities of flowers and 
came away perfectly convinced of the ex- 
istence ofa devil. Ifsome planetary 
being dropped into the worst parts of Lon- 
don, the sight might set him. reviewing 
his philosophy, so like it is sometimes to 
that huge, fleshly-tainted, malodorous 
flower, named after Sir Stamford Raffles, 
that grows in the forests of Borneo. 

To say nothing of the architecture, 
which is by no means as a whole so bad as 
many make out, even when compared with 
better things in France, the streets of 
London are the result of enormous labor 
and thought. There is a perfect litera- 
ture of their construction, with books of 
biography containing the life-work of men 
such as Telford and Macadam. The me- 
chanics or statics of our pavements are a 
thing of modern growth. Before 1840 
there were no granite pavements. The 
first was laid by an engineer, named 
Walker, over Blackfriars Bridge in that 
year. Wood pavements, which we are 
accustomed to look on as later introduc- 
tions, were really anterior and first used 
in 1839. Asphalt, which covers so much 
of the city, was first laid down in Paris in 
1854. Not till 1869 was it used in Lon- 
don. 

Those who drive about London have 
many different opinions on the subject of 
pavement, and any day we can hear diverse 
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safety of the different roadways. Some 
very curious statistics were collected in 
1873, however, which seem to give the 
palm to wood. During a series of days, 
selected respectively as dry, damp, or wet, 
observations of the number of falling 
horses were taken at various points in the 
city. It was found that a horse might be 
expected to travel 132 miles on granite, 
I9I on asphalt, 446 on wood, without fall- 
ing. This was the result of striking an 
average of wet, damp, and dry days, for the 
effect of the weather was remarkable. 
For instance, granite is most unsafe when 
dry, then a horse cannot be insured 
against a fall for more than 78 miles ; 
when damp, the footing is more secure, 
and the figures rise to 168, and when thor- 
oughly wet they reach 537. Thus in wet 
weather granite is nearly as safe as wood 
when dry, on which horses can travel 
safely for 646 miles. Wood is most un- 
safe when damp, for then the distance falls 
to 193, though when wet the figures rise 
again to 432. Asphalt is decidedly the 
most risky of all, for even when dry the 
estimate of an insured distance is no 
more than 223 miles, and when damp and 
wet, 125 and 192 miles are set as a limit. 

In every observation it was found that 
accidents, when they did take place, were 
less harmfu! on wood, while asphalt proved 
even worse than granite, by the complete- 
ness and heaviness of the falls. 

Although London street pavements are 
even now ina State of evolution, it seems 
evident that wood is gaining the day, and 
that the time is not far distant when Swed- 
ish or Memel pine will cover every road in 
the busier parts of the town. 

These few notes may be interesting, 
as indeed I think they are, though per- 
sonally I abhor material statistical facts, 
yet it is more the aspect of the filled 
streets which appeals to us all. Regent 
Street in the afternoon, Fleet Street in 
the morning, the Strand by night, filled 
with color, with business, with pleasure- 
seekers, and those who live on the pence 
dropped from the rich man’s hand as he 
drives away from the theatres ; the outside 
aspect of the places of amusement when. 
they are thronged and turn away appli- 
cants by hundreds; the chatter and hum 
of broken yet continuous taik, the frou 
Jrou of trailing garments, the half-heard 
appeals to charity; the innumerable de- 
mands and supplications to store one’s 
pockets with sufficient vestas to start a 
small match shop; the clatter of traffic 
which afar is almost like a wild beast’s 
growl; all these make up a phantasmago- 
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ria, a pantomime, a fantoccin? show, and 
all free, free to every lady and gentleman 
who will kindly walk up and view mon- 
strous unimaginable London — which is 
guaranteed to surpass in every particular 
any other booth in the great world’s fair, 
whether labelled Paris, Pekin, San Fran- 
cisco, or St. Petersburg. 

Why, nowadays on our hoardings, in 
spite of the frightful things which deserve 
penal servitude, much better art is to be 
seen than adorns half the walls of the 
Royal Academy; commercialism has its 
way and actually gets good stuff for 
money down in order to advertise innu- 
merable detergents fora city that will take 
much cleansing, and whose river, in spite 
of sanitary precautions, still suggests 
Coleridge’s view of Cologne, — 


The river Rhine, it is well known, 

Doth wash your city of Cologne ; 

But tell me, nymphs, what power divine, 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine? 


Decidedly our hoardings and _ wall 
spaces are a great feature of London and 
fortunately grow every day more artistic. 
One who is, to speak vulgarly, “in the 
know,” may walk along the streets and 
point out posters by this man who is not 
so well known as he should be, or by that 
man who is better known than he deserves 
to be, and give the names of a score of 
rising artists who have found the adver- 
tising of others a means of livelihood fora 
while at least. And even the designs of 
ignorance may be instructive to some of 
the passers-by, and reveal to the incredu- 
lous in the art world that there is, in the 
apparent lowest depth of academic inca- 
pacity, a deeper still. 

One thing in the streets of London 
must not be overlooked, and that is the 
peripatetic music. I know that there are 
few among the tribe of which, in Homeric 
language, I boast myself to be, that do not 
loath the street organist, whether of home 
growth or foreign importation, but I must 
confess that since the improvement in the 
organ they use, I have very great delight 
inthem. Iam not alone either. I know 
a literary man of considerable repute who 
even goes to the length of bestowing small 
coins of the realm on the impecunious 
Italian who solicits coppers so anxiously 
and amiably. Without going so far as 
that, I never abuse them, nor desire a 
policeman to remove them from my street, 
which ever and again they enliven with 
some air of Verdi, which recalls evenings 
at the opera in London, Melbourne, or 
San Francisco. It does not matter to us 
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being told that that was only the begin- 
ning, he thought better of his proposed 
journey, and remarked, as he drove back, 
that if her Majesty the queen owned many 
such cities it would be no more than sim- 
ple wisdom on his part to remain an obe- 


if the grinder forth of melodies which are 
a little worn and fassé is rather a ruffian 
when at home on Saffron Hill, the Italian 
province of London, for he enlivens the 
dull atmosphere during a few moments by 
playing correctly and in time a tune which 
the young lady next door has been mur- 
dering for an hour on a long-suffering, 
tuneless slave of a piano. I am inclined 
to wish the organ-grinders well, and trust 
the County Council will not imitate the 
Neapolitans and suppress them by any 
stern and ill-advised edict. As well might 
one suppress the ice-merchants. If they 
do, let them see to it that they supply 
good music and first-class ices to the 
London populace both in the streets and 
the parks. 

When I began this article, I intended 
to give it the title of “The Streets of 
London ;” but I was told by certain awe- 
struck individuals who heard me mention 
the topic that I could not do it undera 
volume. Certainly the subject appeared 
large. At present it appears even larger, 
for I have taken all London for my prov- 
ince! If time and my editor would be 
kind, I foresee I should include the sub- 
urbs, and then further dilate on the be- 
yond, which will in all likelihood one day 
belong to our town. I might eventually 
include Oxford and Cambridge as London 
districts, and make it double and trebly a 
city by taking in Canterbury and St. Al- 
bans. 

When those days come, as they must 
unless our civilization cracks and caves 
like an ill-built house, we may include 
within our boundaries much pasture and 
arable land, and, like ancient Memphis, 
have sufficient within walls to keep even 
so huge a city six months without starv- 
ing. We may congratulate ourselves now 
on having parks such as no other city in 
the world has. Many places on the Con- 
tinent have greater spaces beyond their 
limits, but our parks are in the very midst 
of our brick wilderness. Nothing can 
give the stranger to London a better no- 
tion of its vastness than to explain to him 
that he can take a four and a half mile 
walk over green grass in the middle of 
London, starting from the north-west cor- 
ner of Kensington Gardens, and ending at 
Birdcage Walk. A story is told of an in- 
subordinate Indian rajah who was staying 
somewhere near Notting Hill and wished 
to view London. Accordingly he ordered 
a carriage and commanded the driver to 
go right through the town. Before he 


reached the city proper he once or twice 
inquired if the end was near at hand. On 


dient subject. Had he been driven round 
the great oblong of park space instead he 
might have had a pleasanter and equally 
convincing proof of the greatness of a 
city which had such a playground in its 
very midst. 

I remember well my own first impres- 
sions of London. Though a Londoner 
born, I never lived in it until my return 
from Australia. The two or three passing 
visits I paid it in my early childhood left 
nothing more than a confused and fearful 
memory of the horrors of crossing Cheap- 
side. I considered, as was indeed only 
proper and childlike on my part, that my 
father was a man of immense resources 
and courage to enable him to cross the 
terrible gulf which lay between gutter and 
gutter. J can recall dimly a certain an- 
cient chop-house in the neighborhood. I 
remember the clockmaker’s house of mys- 
tery where notable and awe-inspiring fig- 
ures struck the time of day in view of a 
populace careless of such miracles ; there 
is yet in my mind a vast and tremendous 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, replaced of late 
years by a mere pygmy, which grown Lon- 
doners ignorantly regard as authentic; 
but beyond these impressions, and one 
stronger yet, of the great square of Christ’s 
Hospital, I recall nothing. Now, indeed, 
I regard that last memory as one of the 
most valuable in my childhood; it links 
me in a strange brotherhood with Charles 
Lamb and Coleridge, for, though it was 
but for an hour in an unknown year, I, too, 
looked on that same vast square, and stood 
in the corridors with something like the 
same fear of my own species, that must 
have made Lamb wish himself dead before 
his mates began to know and love his 
gentle nature, which no adversity could 
render hard or bitter. 

But when I came back as a man I found 
London still gigantic— more gigantic 
than anything I had seen, more a type 
of the infinite and unknowable than the 
long grey plains of Australia, or the fur- 
rows of the illimitable, wrinkled, ancient 
sea. I entered it as it should be entered, 
by the gates of the river, and for three 





days I did not venture west. It seemed 
as if Sailor-town was itself inexhaustible 
|in miracles; Ratcliffe Highway, with all 
| its legends repeated so often in the foks’le 
| on our way home ; Wellclose Square, with 
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its dingy church; Tiger Bay, of ferocious 
reputation; the North-west Passage, as 
perilous in some ways as the Arctic Sea 
from which it took its name; all these 
were at first more than sufficient for my 
imagination, and though my friends lived 
West, I felt that the West was so far away 
that I might be excused for lingering 
where I was and delaying to visit them. 
But at last I got as far as the Strand, feel- 
ing my way like a pioneer, cautious and 
enquiring. And there! no Londoner can 
tell my sensations. I cannot tell them 
myself. I came to London’s heart and 
was appalled. Isit any wonder that this 
city fascinates and destroys those it 
lures? It is a home of magic, a haunt of 
mystery, a strange wilderness of enchanted 
caves and dens; a place of oracles, of 
false and true gods, of all things dreamt 
of or imagined under the sun or under the 
dun skies which shroud it from the eye of 
heaven. 

I begin to perceive at last that my 
friends were quite right. I do know some- 
what of London, more perhaps than many 
men, and could relate strange adventures 
in strange places; yet in spite of my 
knowledge, London and the streets of 
London are too much for me. I begin to 
perceive a volume and again a volume, or 
even more, like the young lawyer, who 
asserted that in a certain house ‘the 
chimney poured forth volumes, nay, whole 
encyclopedias, of smoke.” I foresee so 
much that | tremble, an ordinary diction- 
ary is nothing; Johnson and Littré seem 
almost contemptible ; even a national dic- 
tionary of biography appears a mere trifle 
to the condensation of London into some 
ten pages only meanly adapted for the 
accommodation of four hundred and 
twenty words apiece, words, too, which 
cannot, even with Lewis Carroll as an 
authority, be paid extra on Saturday for 
doing more than their usual duty. I in- 
tended to say so much and can say so little ; 
I fail, not from lack of material, but from 
an overplus. I have enough statistics to 
suffice for an annual budget ; enough com- 
ment for the speeches made therein; but 
as it is impossible to get the contents ofa 
quart pot into a pint, @ fortiori it is im- 
possible to cram infinity into a finite por- 
tion of a finite publication. Venz, vidi, 
victus sum / 

Perhaps this is the main reason we 
Londoners love our city. She has over- 
come us so entirely, subdued us so utterly 
that we are glad to surrender to her power 
and be obedient slaves. Two weeks ago, 
when I returned from Antwerp and drove 





from Cannon Street in the early dawn of 
a day of rain, I chuckled with a kind of 
pride. I had seen Brussels with its. reg- 
ular streets; for the first time I had been 
staying under the carillon chimes of Ant- 
werp; I had visited Bruges; but I felt 
that London included them all. Though 
the dawn was cold and heavy with rain, 
though the grey streets were deserted by 
sleeping humanity, I rejoiced at the mere 
beauty of this city. I am ready to sign 
an affidavit to the effect that Sloane 
Square and the King’s Road, Chelsea, if 
looked at in the proper way, are quite as 
beautiful as the ancient parts of the city 
on the Scheldt, and that much-praised 
Bruges is not to be compared with a score 
of London streets. And if this seems 
extravagant, I will say further that there 
is a city, in our city that few men know, 
which for strange, quiet charm and poetic 
feeling has few equals in the world. Itis 
that undiscovered, unknown country east 
of St. Paul’s, when the summer sunlight 
pours quietly in streets wholly deserted 
for the few short hours of the day that 
divide the work which makes London the 
centre of the world. 
MORLEY ROBERTS. 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
THE WISDOM TOOTH. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HER- 
MAN. 


I HAVE told you this story so often, my 
dear boys, that I am afraid by this time it 
must be growing a little stale toyou. But 
since you want it actually written, and are 
good enough to flatter a possible authorial 
egotism of mine by the suggestion that it 
is good enough for private circulation, I 
am quite willing to let you have your way. 
It is unlike some narratives which have 
perhaps a greater air of veracity, in the 
fact that it is literally true. 

Thirty years ago, when I was eight-and- 
twenty, I had two of the dearest friends 
man ever owned. One of them was the 
famous Professor Leith Harley, who at 
that time was rapidly approaching the 
seventies, and the other was Charles Gil- 
christ, a young man of my own age. I was 
blessed also with a sweetheart, of whom I 
need say just at present but little, seeing 
that all your lives long you have loved her 
as good lads know how to love an excellent 
mother. The professor was a noble old 
fellow, and had done me more kindnesses 
than I have time to recount. He took a 
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fancy to me in my boyhood for my father’s 
sake, and when I was left alone in the 
world he played a father’s part tome. I 
never saw anything more like sunshine in 
a human creature’s face than the smile 
which used to light up his kindly old coun- 
tenance at any chance meeting he and I 
might make. He was a venerable, mod- 
est old man, with the heart of a child and 
an intellect which found itself at home 
in every field of research then open to in- 
quiry. He was a man of enormous frame, 
and that regal old white head of his 
topped the average crowd of men by some 
eight or nine inches, so that his personal 
aspect corresponded with the place he 
held in the world’s esteem. 

My friend Gilchrist was an old fellow- 
student of mine at Edinburgh. His peo- 
ple were extremely wealthy — shipbuilders 
on the Clyde. They had a great place at 
North Berwick, and 1 was sometimes in- 
vited there. Charley was no great student, 
but being plucked for his degree took to 
medicine as a pastime, and contrived to 
scratch through for the Edinburgh M.D. 

Harley at this time was professor of 
chemistry at Queea’s, and I was his as- 
sistant. I owed the place entirely to his 
kindness, and I worked my hardest to 
justify his choice and recommendation. I 
set myself especially to win a reputation 
in scientific literature, and I remember to 
this day and shall always remember the 
pride with which I first saw myself in 
print, on “Gold as an Alterative.” I fol- 
lowed this up by an essay for the same 
publication on “ Phosphate Manures and 
their Action on the Soil,” and this brings 
me to my story, which begins with the 
writing of a third essay on a much more 
intricate and difficult theme, which I 
called “Chemical Changes in the Living 
Human Tissue.” I myself, in the vanity 
of youth, had suggested this subject to my 
editor, and even when I had fairly discov- 
ered on what vexed currents I had em- 
barked I was too proud to put back to 
port again. The editor badgered me a 
good deal for that particular article, and I 
put him off with all manner of excuses, 
exaggerating the pressure of my actual 
affairs, and working like a galley-slave at 
the theme I had attacked so rashly. 

On the very day on which I began that 
wretched article poor Gilchrist came to 
my rooms in Gower Street with a terrible 
face, and told me a most lamentable story. 
The great firm of Gilchrist, Samson and 
Company had burst like a bubble, and 
seemed to have left no more behind it 
than the mere ordinary bubble leaves in 








bursting. I need hardly say that I was 
sorry for him, but the poor boy had been 
drinking, and what with that and the shock 
of the intelligence he had just received he 
was like a madman. I got him to take a 
sedative, and to lie down upon my bed, 
and in a while he went to sleep there. 
When I had once seen him soundly off I 
went back to my study and made some 
dismal effort to get towork again. It was 
quite useless, and had, too, a look of heart- 
lessness and brutality, as if one could not 
give an hour of sympathy to the misfor- 
tune of a friend, but must instantly jump 
into the scientific mill again, to grind for 
one’s own advantage. I was sitting brood- 
ing sadly enough over Gilchrist’s melan- 
choly story when, without the slightest 
preliminary or warning, a twinge of pain 
shot through me as if from head to foot. 
I might have been taken in a pair of red- 
hot pincers, and shaken, and have felt no 
worse, but the shock lasted a mere frac- 
tion of a second, and left no trace behind 
it. I had never experienced anything in 
the slightest degree resembling it, and I 
sat up in an indignant astonishment at 
the liberty which some undetermined por- 
tion of my anatomy had taken with me. 
The same shock struck me twice or thrice 
within the hour, and I grew to be able to 
localize itin my mind. It layin the nerve 
of a wisdom tooth, which had caused me 
a good deal of trouble in growing some 
seven or eight years before. We had 
grown to be on perfect terms of intimacy 
with each other. The tooth had seemed 
to be as contented with me as I with it, 
and I had as little expected it to treat me 
after this fashion as | might have expected 
any other constant companion to make an 
unprovoked attack upon me. An hour 
went by with no renewal of hostilities. 
Then came a hideous, grinding, indescrib- 
able twinge, long-drawn this time, and 
with variations in it, as if some creature 
were getting a tune out of a diabolical in- 
strument of feeling instead of sound. The 
great philosopher of Chelsea, when he 
described the miseries inflicted on him by 
a crowing fowl in the waste middle hollow 
of the night, was especially bitter about 
the sufferings of the intervals of waiting. 
The horrible twinge I felt was bad enough 
in all conscience, but the momentary ex- 
pectation of it was even worse. Even 
without poor Charley’s story work would 
have been an impossibility that morning. 
I was prowling up and down in waiting 
for the next application of the torture when 
the professor was shown up into my room. 
I dare say the pleasure of seeing him, and 
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the excitement I felt in recounting to him 
the misfortune of my friend had some- 
thing to do with driving the pain away. 
At all events it came back no more fora 
day or two. 

“ My dear Fraser,” said the professor, 
when he had heard my story through, 
‘““we must do what we can for the lad, and 
if the crash is as complete as he seems to 
fancy we must find him something. He 
has his degree as doctor of medicine, and 
what little influence I possess is heartily 
at his service. But now I want to ask a 
personal service from you, if you can find 
the time to render it.” 

I told him honestly that I should be 
rejoiced to be of use to him in any way, 
and he, opening a despatch-box he car- 
ried, showed me a considerable heap of 
papers. He fluttered them over, and I 
saw that they were written on all sorts of 
scraps of paper, and in inks of different 
colors. 

“ These,” he said, “are a mass of scat- 
tered notes which I have made within the 
last twenty years. I dare say some of 
them are of no value, but there are others 
which I should not like to lose. I find 
my eyesight going, do you know, James, 
and poring over these last night I grew 
almost blind for a minute or two. I want 
you to lend me your younger eyes, Take 
your own time about it — nothing presses 
—and if you find anything really valuable, 
set itapart for me. There will be many 
first hints here that have since been am- 
plified by myself, or hit upon by others; 
and all the stuff that is out of date you 
may as well burn. I rather fancy that 
there is, somewhere in this heap, an unfin- 
ished essay to which I once gave a con- 
siderable amount of study and attention. 
Will you look over it all in some leisure 
hour? Any time will serve.” 

I do not pretend to convey to you the 
grace and charm with which the old gen- 
tleman asked this little service at my 
hands. It is a pretty fiction that the truly 
great are the truly modest, but there was 
an almost feminine softness about the old 
professor, which, in contrast with his rep- 
utation and his noble look, was always. 
quite indescribably pleasing and touching 
tome. The least grain of pretence would 
of course have spoiled it all, but it was 
simply as honest as sunlight. He had 
done me countless favors, and really found 
himself a trifle intrusive when he asked 
for this mere nothing in return. 

1 told him that I should feel the greatest 
pleasure in the work. He thanked me, 
we shook hands, and I saw him down- 








Stairs to his carriage, which waited at the 
door. When I went back to the room I 
turned over his memoranda, and found, as 
he had said, that they included notes ona 
good many subjects with which he and 
others had long since made the scientific 
world familiar, but mixed with these there 
were many novel and striking suggestions 
for future work and investigation. I knew 
of course that he would not have left these 
papers in the hands of one in whom he did 
not repose the profoundest confidence, and 
I was more than a little pleased to think 
that he thought me worthy of the trust. 
An unscrupulous man, knowing no more 
than I did, might have built a high repu- 
tation for himself by the use of these scat- 
tered notes. 

I locked the papers in a drawer of my 
desk, and put by their consideration to a 
more convenient hour, and then hearing a 
stir in the adjoining room, I went in and 
found poor Charley in the act of waking. 
He was a handsome fellow, with a rather 
indeterminate mouth. I should be very 
sorry to speak ill of him, but there was 
something not quite manly in the way in 
which he accepted his misfortune. It was 
only natural that he should be greatly 
shocked by it, but he broke down alto- 
gether. The weak lips quivered, and he 
shed tears whilst he wondered what would 
become of him. 

“I'm fit for nothing,” he said, mopping 
his eyes. ‘I’ve never been taught to be 
fit for anything, and now I shall have to 
work for a living.” 

I put it to him, I hope not unkindly, 
that this was not an uncommon dispensa- 
tion. I pointed out to him that I person- 
ally had worked for my living ever since I 
came to manhood, and that I asked no 
better. I tried to convince him that a life 
of work was actually happier than one of 
idleness, but he cut my well-meant sermon 
short. 

“You haven’t any right,” he said, “to 
compare your case to mine. You weren’t 
bred up as I was. You weren’t lapped in 
luxury as' I was. You haven’t got one of 
the thousand expensive habits that I was 
taught were proper to my station. It’s an 
infernal swindle. That old ruffian” — he 
described his father in these terms — 
“ must have known for years that this was 
coming. He never warned me by a word 
—ahint. He let me go on in the same 
old way, just to keep up appearances and 
to prop that rotten family credit. It’sa 
blackguard shame, Fraser. I don’t believe 
there’s such an ill-used man alive.” 

He wanted more drink, and when I tried 
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to dissuade him from it he turned upon 
me wrathfully. 

“I might have known how it would be,” 
he said bitterly; “and I suppose I shall 
find the rest of ’em like you. You were 
jolly glad to be on friendly terms when 
you could always raise a fiver when you 
wanted it, but now an old chum isn’t worth 
a drink.” 

“* My dear Charley,” I told him, “you 
don’t mean that, and I won’t remember it. 
You shall have your drink if you insist 
upon it, though I still think you would be 
better without it.” 

What with the shock, the drink, and the 
opiate, he seemed beside himself. 

“ No, thank you,” he said, with a wild 
laugh. “I haven’t come to asking for 
charity yet. I don’t mean it, d@n’t I? 
And you won’t remember it? Thank you 
for nothing. I’ll remember it. Good-bye, 
Fraser, and confound you for a cad and a 
snob.” 

I fried my best to prevent him from 
leaving, but nothing short of physical vio- 
lence would have stopped him just then, 
and since he was twice my match in that 
direction, I had to let him go. I was very 
deeply wounded by his suspicion, but I 
found excuses for him, and a little later I 
wrote a note to him, begging him, for the 
sake of our old friendship, not to think 
these vile and unjust things about me, and 
declaring that the only change that could 
possibly occur between us would be a 
strengthening of the bonds of kindness 
we both acknowledged. 

I received no answer, but, grieved as I 
was, I still had my work to do, and that 
kept me from troubling about the matter 
as much as I otherwise might have done. 
My editor, who had hitherto contented 
himself by writing me worrying little 
notes, came down upon me in person, and 
I was rash enough to promise him the 
conclusion of the article in two days’ time. 
He had no sooner gone away than I 
buckled to my work, and found myself 
confronted by an absolute blank wall. I 
could neither burrow under it, nor climb 
over it, nor work through it, nor walk 
round it. I worried myse!f into a state of 
half-feverish excitement, and my toothache 
came back again. This time it came to 
stay, and I had an agonizing, sleepless 
night. When I had tossed about for five 
or six hours, with about as much hope of 
getting to sleep as I had of becoming em- 
peror of China, I got up, put on my dress- 
ing gown and slippers, lit my reading- 
lamp, and determined to see if I could 
forget my pain in study. I could think of 


nothing likely to be so attractive to me as 
the professor’s papers. 1 took them from 
the drawer in which I had placed them, 
and, almost distracted by the pain I suf- 
fered, began to turn them over. I found 
a number of loose sheets which were evi- 
dently written for publication, and since 
the subject was cognate with the one upon 
which I myself was at work, I began to 
read it with some interest. It was headed 
“ Production and Action of Internal Se- 
cretions,” and I had not gone far before I 
discovered that my blank wall was down. 
The professor’s genius had solved that 
rocky problem against which I had been 
beating my head in vain for weeks. He 
had not merely solved the problem, but 
had here, ready for presentation to the 
world, a magnificent discovery, which 
would revolutionize the treatment of one 
or two obstinate disorders. 

It was obvious after this, that my pro- 
jected article must be abandoned. There 
was only one conclusion to it, and that was 
discovered already by the professor. I 
resolved to go to him in the morning to 
offer him the result of my own investiga- 
tions, and ask him if they were of suffi- 
cient value to be incorporated in his own 
work. The excitement of the find had for 
the moment acted like a charm, and for 
perhaps an hour | was free from pain. 
But when once the excitement subsided, 
it leapt upon me like a wild beast, and so 
tugged and wrenched and tore that I 
scarcely knew how to endure myself at 
all. I mixed a pretty strong opiate, and 
took it, with no effect that I can remem- 
ber upon the pain. It had a very uncom- 
fortable effect upon my mind, for I began 
to hold conversations with people whom 
I knew to be far away, and to be per- 
plexed by all manner of glittering, vanish- 
ing fancies, which looked as if they meant 
something, and were gone before I could 
seize them, or if they were by chance 
arrested turned out to be the merest non- 
sense, 

I consulted my watch, and found that it 
was fiveo’clock. I had at least five hours 
of agony before me, but I resolved that 
at the very earliest possible moment I 
would visit a dentist and be rid of the 
source of torment. The time of waiting 
seemed like a year, but by ten o’clock I 
had somehow contrived to dress and to 
get down-stairs and intoacab. The great 
surgeon-centist of that day was Mr. 
Blackie, of George Street, Hanover 
Square. It happened that I was person- 
ally known to him. I had indeed spent 





one or two evenings at his house, and his 
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decorous assistant, Wells, recognized me 
at once when I was shown into the 
room. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” I besought him, 
“‘ask the doctor to see me at once. I am 
almost mad with pain.” 

Wells himself made an immediate ex- 
amination. 

“Yes,” he said. “I see the fellow. 
You must have him out but it may bea 
stiffish job, and you had better have an 
anesthetic.” 

“But get it 


The doctor was summoned, and came at 
once. I was put into the operating chair 
and made to inhale nitrous oxide gas. 

“There you are,” said the doctor, hold- 
ing the tooth in a pair of forceps before 
me. ‘ You took it like a lamb, andit was 
easier than I expected.” 

I] was surprised to find that I felt noth- 
ing. The pain had utterly ceased and de- 
termined. 

“] will take that with me, if you please,’ 
I said, “and keep it as a memento of the 
most horrible hours I ever passed.” 

I carried it home with me, wrapped in 
a little bit of silver tissue paper, and when 
I got to my chambers I took it from my 
purse, unwrapped it, and set it before me 
on the mantelpiece. I supposed myself to 
be stupefied somewhat by my sleepless 
night of pain, the opiate | had taken, and 
the gas I had inhaled, and | accounted in 
that way for the fact that I could not ob- 
serve the tooth with clearness, though I 
desired todo so. A sort of film seemed 
to enfold it, and even when I handled it, 
it seemed to me that my fingers did not 
come into actual contact with it. I feit 
something, assuredly, and yet there ap- 
peared to be a perceptible space between 
its bulk and my fingers. I had no sooner 
remarked this singular fact than I became 
aware of another thing which struck me 
as being equally curious and strange. 
There are things it is not easy to describe, 
even after experiencing them, and the 
sensation I felt was of so remarkable a 
kind that I am at a loss as to how to con- 
vey a notion of it. If I say that I felt my 
own bodily ponderosity oozing out of me, 
I am afraid that I convey no idea at all. 
But yet that is the only statement of the 
case I can think of. I fell into an arm- 
chair which happened to be standing near, 
and made a stupid effort to understand 
what was happening to me. I was posi- 
tively growing diaphanous to my sight, 
and the amazing sensation I have already 
failed in describing continued, and even 
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increased, in force. For afew seconds I 
was quite resolute in attributing all this 
to the opiate and nitrous oxide, but for all 
that I had an underlying conviction that 
some unheard of and marvellous experi- 
ence was upon me. I looked up, and the 
first thing that met my glance was the 
wisdom tooth, not where I haa placed it 
on the mantelpiece, but apparently sus- 
pended in mid air before me. It occupied 
precisely such a position as it would have 
occupied had it still been in my own head, 
and had I been seated in the armchair 
opposite. I had no sooner conceived this 
idea than I discovered that a figure more 
gauzy and smoke-like than my own had 
grown was positively seated in the oppo- 
site chair. I could see the wisdom tooth 
shining through the faint substance of the 
shadowy cheek, and as I looked I became 
aware that the opposite figure gained in 
density exactly in proportion as I lost. 
The tooth shone dimmer and dimmer, and 
at last became invisible. You may judge 
of my amazement when I tell you that I, 
James Fraser, saw myself sitting over 
against myself, wearing my own sem- 
blance toa hair, and positively attired in 
my own garments. As to my genuine 
self, except for an undiminished faculty of 
observation I was wiped out. Physically 
I had ceased to exist. The completeness 
of the transformation was very singular 
and striking. The sole of one of my 
shoes, as I had noticed that morning in 
putting it on, was worn at the toe, and as 
this singular mockery or absorption of 
myself quietly threw one leg over the 
other I observed the small defect quite 
clearly. I had never been a vain man, or 
much given to remarking my own per- 
sonal appearance, but I knew that the 
reproduction was accurate in all respects. 

My substitute stooped forward, and 
seemed to fix an eye upon me. I| knew 
instinctively that the expression he wore 
was habitual with me, though I had never 
seen it in the glass. That was my talk- 
ing look, and I remembered how often I 
might have known if I had thought about 
it, that that was my expression. 

“* You were surely an absurd creature.” 
said my substitute, “to part with such a 
valuable gift as this because of a little 
pain.” He indicated the tooth by a slight 
gesture as he spoke. “Oh,” he con- 
tinued, “I know exactly what you are 
thinking. You are as visible to me as I to 
you.” 

The wretch had caught my actual trick 
of speech. I am a Dundee man, and had 
never until then known how strong my na- 
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tive accent was, but in him I marked it 
clearly. He had my carriage of the head 
and though I knew that he did not exag- 
gerate any of my peculiarities, I thought 
he looked dogmatic and self-assertive. 

“ Precisely, my friend,” he said. “ But 
the fault is yours, not mine. You can 
think plain English, it appears, and I don’t 
see why J shouldn’t answer you in it. You 
were a mere ass to part with this ” — indi- 
cating the tooth again. “I take no airs of 
superiority with you, save in respect to 
that one fact. I know that one thing, and 
you did not. You parted with the seatand 
home of worldly wisdom when you lost 
that tooth. I think you will find me rather 
less deficient in that quality than you 
were, because, as you will observe, I am 
based upon it and built round it. It wasa 
mere late growth to you. It is my very 
centre and origin. I take your place in 
the world, and I trust you will have no 
reason to regret my management of your 
affairs.” 

I admitted that I had been deficient in 
worldly wisdom, and acknowledged that I 
had often reproached myself on that ac- 
count. 

“ You may take your first lesson now,” 
he said. ‘ One of the noblest chances that 
ever befell mortal man was yours last 
night. You neglected it and let it go. 
Now I will show you what you should 
have done with it.” 

I protest that I had not the remotest 
idea as to what he was going to do, though 
on his side there was an evident knowl- 
edge of my most intimate and secret 
thoughts. Herose from the armchair, and 
drawing a key from his trouser pocket — 
my trouser pocket— opened the drawer in 
which I had laid the professor’s manu- 
script. He took it from its place there, 
and laid it on the table, with the pages I 
had last read still uppermost. Then, with 
what I knew to be precisely my own air of 
method, he closed the drawer pouched the 
key, took a seat at the knee table, and 
dipped a pen in the inkstand. If I may 
express it so, and I really have no other 

hrase for it, I arose and stood behind him 

ooking over his shoulder. He began to 
write on the unfinished page of the essay 
over which I had taken so much fruitless 
pains. His handwriting was precisely my 
own, no expert in the world could have 
detected the slightest difference in the pen- 
manship of my own matter and that which 
followed it. I had looked for a minute 


only when I saw that the villain was sim- 


lay hands upon him and restrain him, but 
I was powerless. 

** Keep cool, my friend,” he said, turn- 
ing his head, as if to look at me. I 
seemed to feel and meet his eyes, and to 
look straight into them. There was no 
confession of rascality there, no hint of 
shame. ‘ What did I tell you?” he said. 
“ You’re a mere ass. No sensible man 
would have missed a chance like this. I 
shall rise to fame at a bound. What will 
it matter to Professor Harley? He has 
done twenty things as good as this, and 
has very likely forgotten that he ever 
wrote it!” 

I tried to say that it was a base and 
shameless villainy, and he understood me. 
“Hoots!” hesaid. “It’s a mere piece 
of common sense. It will never be dis- 
covered. I shall burn the papers when I 
have done with them, and if the professor 
should say anything I shall simply tell him 
that my article is the result of my own 
investigations, and he will believe me. 
The old man has so simple and honest a 
nature that a child might rob him.” 

“ Unutterable villainy!” I thought. “ As 
if the dear old man’s simplicity were not 
his best protection with any soul in which 
a spark of honor lived.” 

‘“* Mere sentimental rubbish, my friend. 
It was all very well in the days of Spartan 
virtues, but in the London of 1858 every- 
body but your foolish self, and perhaps 
your equally foolish old professor, has 
given up that way of looking at things. 
Every man for himself, James Fraser. I 
shall invite you by-and-by to one consid- 
eration. I shall ask you to note where I 
stand ina year or two, and to confess where 
you yourself would have stood. The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating of it.” 

He went on calmly, copying out the 
manuscript, and seemed unconscious of 
my presence. When he had finished he 
gathered up every page of the professor’s 
essay, and committed it to the flames. I 
watched him helplessly as he made my 
work and his own into a neat packet, and 
bound it round witha bit of red tape. He 
took up my hat and gloves from the table 
on which I had laid them, and put them 
on. Now, as faras I know, I had never 
observed my own manner of drawing on 
a glove, but in him I saw it with an al- 
most comical distinctness. There was a 
something reasonable, weighty, and per- 
suasive in the act; a something almost 
argumentative. I should have known 
him anywhere, from that simple act, as a 
man of scientific pursuits and a logical 





ply copying the professor’s manuscript. I 
would have given anything to be able to! 


way of thinking. 
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“Thank Heaven!” I thought. “ Heis 
going away, and I shall be rid of him!” 

I am not a good hater, and am rather 
thankful, if otherwise, for that lack of 
character, if lack it be. I had certainly 
never loathed anybody in my life as I 
loathed this image of myself. 

“Tam quite aware of it my boy,” said 
my substitute, with an air a little wearied 
and disgusted. ‘I suppose we shall have 
to put up with each other, and you will 
certainly have to put up with me. If, in 
your present condition, any such senti- 
ment as family pride can animate you, you 
ought to be thankful for my intervention. 
It’s not an atom of use for you to gnash 
your spiritual teeth, and tear your mental 
hair in that way. I shall just gang my ain 
gait, my man, and there’s an end of it.” 

Precisely my habit of dropping into 
Scotch in any moment of anger or excite- 
ment. Precisely me all over, and a rooted 
rascal all the same. He went out with 
my own ‘air of anger, and I felt it bitter 
that aspects which were my own property 
should be used to express disdain of me. 
To my surprise, I was not rid of him 
as I had hoped to be. I went with him, 
and could no more help it than I could 
help anything else that happened. He 
met the freckled Scotch housemaid on the 
stairs, and nodded to her as if he had 
known her as long as I had. 

“ Ye’ll be back to luncheon, sir?” she 
asked him. 

“Yes,” he said. “Boil the potatoes a 
little better than yesterday.” 

“There was sic a doon draught in the 
lum,” the girl explained ; “the fire wadna 
march at all.” 

He went by and I went by, and it was 
obvious that she saw but one of us. In 
the street the passers-by saw but one of 
us, and Murdoch the portrait painter, who 
shook hands in passing, also saw but one. 
My substitute walked to Burlington Street, 
and there producing my card-case, sent up 
one of my cards to the editor. He was 
shown up-stairs a moment later, and my 
good old friend Hunter received him with 
great cordiality. 

“ You’ve brought the scrip?” he asked. 
“I’m glad of it. Yardley has failed me 
with a seven-column article, and I want 
something fresh and striking. Let me 
have a look atit. Sit down.” 

He slipped the red tape from the packet, 
and throwing the plain outer sheet into 
his waste-paper basket, began to make 
rapid inquisition into theessay, murmur- 
ing with hum’s and ha’s to himself.as he 
went on. “Good. Yes. Well enough. 





A little old-fashioned, perhaps, but solid.” 
He turned over a score pages at a time, 
and lighted, as I knew, upon the very spot 
on which that vile double ganger of mine 
had begun his work. He shifted his 
chair a little, settled his gold-rimmed 
glasses, and read with a fixed attention, 
until he had reached the final page. Then 
he stood up, flushed and excited, banging 
his clenched fist on the desk as he arose. 

“ By gad, Fraser!” he cried, “ that’s as 
true as gospel, and as plain as the nose on 
a man’s face, and I never thought of it till 
now. How in the name of wonder did 
you alight upon it?” 

I felt a terrible vicarious shame as the 
unblushing rascal answered, — 

“I lighted on it in the course of work.” 

“ Reading?” asked the editor. 

“No. Investigation. It looks little 
enough there, but it has cost me many a 
sleepless night.” 

“ Well, my lad,” said Hunter, “ you'll go 
far. There’s no mistake about it. That’s 
a tap-root idea, Fraser. You'll finda dozen 
other ideas sprouting from it. Follow it 
out, work it to its legitimate conclusion, 
and you’re a famous man, as sure as your 
name’s James.” 

The ruffian took Hunter’s praise with an 
air of modesty which made me hate him 
more than ever. 

“T have one or two other things in the 
bag,” he said, “but I can’t get them out 
at present. We shallsee in a little while.” 

‘Tf you'll be in to-morrow,” said Hunter, 
“T’ll send you proofs by messenger at 
two o’clock. You must read them while 
the man waits, for we go to press at 
eight.” 

The owner of my wisdom tooth as- 
sented and took leave. We went home 
together, and on the hall table we both 
saw a letter, addressed to me in a hand- 
writing I knew. If I had owned the organ 
my heart would have beat with pleasure, 
for I was in love in those days, and the 
letter came from Rosie. The brute took 
itup in those guilty fingers, and read it 
coolly, as he ascended the stairs. It was 
avery plain little note indeed, for Rosie 
and I had not gone far on love’s pleasant 
path together, and I had not as yet dared 
to give her any warrant for opening her 
heart tome. I know very well now that 
she was as tenderly attached to me as 
ever maiden was to young man in the 
worid, but at that time I was ignorant, and 
suffered no end of mingled doubt and re- 
solve concerning her. 

““My dear Mr. Fraser,” ran the note, 
“mamma wishes me to ask you to dine 
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with us on the twentieth at half past six 
o’clock. Weare to have a carpet dance 
and a little music afterwards, and I am 
especially to ask you to bring your flute 
with you. I am, my dear Mr. Fraser, 
yours very truly, Rosa Macdonald.” 

“Ah! if I had only been sure that I 
was her dear Mr. Fraser, and that she was 
mine very truly, I would have given any- 
thing. But I had nothing left to give — 
was nothing. My successor, waiting 
merely to draw off his gloves, sat down at 
the table, and wrote a reply at once, with 
his hat pushed to the back of his head, 
after another fashion of my own. It was 
a harmless thing enough, but I loathed 
him init. He wrote in the third person: 
“Mr. Fraser regrets that a previous en- 
gagement for the twentieth will prevent 
him from accepting Mrs. Macdonald’s 
kind invitation.” He put that curt mis- 
sive — which, after everything which had 
happened between Rosa and myself, was 
nothing less than a brutal and unmanly 
insult—into an envelope, addressed it, 
rang the bell, and gave it to the maid to 
post. 

“That’s another of your idiocies,” he 
said, when the girl had closed the door 
behind her. “ What did a fellow in your 
position want witha girl with two hundred 
and fifty a year? That fat old mother of 
hers is as tough as leather. She isn’t a 
day over forty, and as likely as not she’ll 
marry again. In that case where would 
you have been, my boy, if I hadn’t stepped 
in to save you?” 

I would have welcomed an eternity of 
toothache to have recovered my ownership 
of that wretch’s centre, but there was no 
help. I could do nothing but endure. 

I had still more to endure that day, for 
poor Gilchrist came to my rooms to beg 
my pardon for the foolish and injurious 
words he had spoken at our last inter- 
view. He had no sooner entered the 
room than I guessed his purpose. 

“ Fraser, old man,” he said, addressing 
my heartless substitute, “ I have come to 
beg your pardon. I got your letter two 
days ago, and I must say it was like your 
good heart to write it. Shake hands, old 
man.” 

The wretch took his extended hand with 
a frigid and uncompromised look, and 
dropped it. Gilchrist looked at him ia a 


momentary wonder, but his face was 
averted, and perhaps the poor fellow 
thought that I was touched, and was 
ashamed of my own emotion. Anyway, 
he went on, — ’ 

“T hope you didn’t think that my rea- 





son for not answering you earlier sprang 
from any belief in the foolish words | said 
a day or two ago. I wasn’t master of my- 
self when I used them, and I don’t think 
in my own heart that I ever really believed 
them for a second. If 1 did it is only one 
thing more to apologize and to be sorry 
for.” 

That bowelless pretence of me sat with- 
out a word, and I knew already what he 
meant to do by the expression of his face. 

* T’ll tell you all about it,” said Gilchrist. 
** Let me make a clean breast, I shali feel 
the easier.” There was no answer, and 
his looks showed a faint confusion. He 
paused for a moment, and then went on, 
at first with less vivacity than before, but 
growing in earnestness as he proceeded, 
until he ended with moistened eyes and 
a trembling voice. ‘I was sober, and in 
my right mind when your letter came, 
Jimmy, and even before I got it I had had 
the grace to be thoroughly ashamed of 
myself. But I'll tell you what it was. I 
thought to myself, Here I am, without re- 
sources, and if I go back it will look as if 
I went for help. That kept me from an- 
swering. My own dirty fear of miscon- 
struction held me back from apology even 
when I saw that it was due. But when I 
had time to think about it [ saw that that 
was as vile an insult to you as the other. 
I thought of all we had been to each 
other, old man, and of how we had lived 
together like — like brothers, and I just 
saw that I couldn’t bear to part with you 
in that way, and so I’m here to ask your 
pardon.” — 

Still, there was not a sign in the face 
or manner of that wicked travesty of me. 

“JT don’t understand,” said Gilchrist. 
“T can tell that you are wounded, I ad- 
mit that you have a right to be. But after 
your letter——” 

“T have been of opinion,” was the an- 
swer, “that the letter you speak of would 
have been best unwritten. J was the ag- 
grieved person, and since I thought fit to 
make an overture to reconciliation, the 
letter demanded, as it seems to me, an 
immediate response. I will tell you fur- 
ther, Gilchrist, that your apology seems 
to me to aggravate your original offence.” 

“To aggravate it?” cried Gilchrist in 
astonishment. 

“To aggravate it,” the apostle of 
worldly wisdom answered. “Is it neces- 
sary that I should tell you how?” 

* T shall be grateful if you will tell me 
how,” Gilchrist answered. He was very 
slow to take offence, as after his behavior 
he had a right to be, but I knew that he 
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was both wounded and astonished at the 
tone he suppcsed me to be taking. 

“Since you find an explanation of so 
plain a thing necessary,” said my substi- 
tute, “you shall have it. You tell me 
that you were restrained from coming here 
by a dread lest I should put an abominable 
motive upon your action.” 

“* My dear old Jimmy !” cried Gilchrist, 
with protesting hands, 

“That is your unextorted statement,” 
said the brute. ‘ That is the judgment of 
me which you express to my face when 
you come back here, desiring a renewal 
of my friendship. I think thatis enough, 
Mr. Gilchrist, to justify me in repeating 
your words of Wednesday. I will remem- 
ber it, you have put a double affront upon 
me. You were. so magnanimous. as to 
remind me, when last we met, of the fact 
that I had borrowed money from you. 
You did not leave it to me, as a person of 
any delicacy would have done, to offer to 
repay you, but flung my indebtedness in 
my teeth before I hadachancetodoso. I 
believe as a matter of fact that I owe you 
the sum of seven pounds ten shillings. I 
will write you a cheque for that amount, 
and we will cry quits.” 

“No, thank you, Jimmy,” said Gilchrist, 
with a sorrowful quiet which seemed to 
cut me like a knife, shadow as I was, “I 
won’t take the money. If I have hurt 
you anew, Heaven knows I’m sorry for 
it, I didn’t mean to, and it was pure clum- 
siness at the worst.” 

“TI do not think,’ said the voice of 
worldly wisdom, “that I have anything to 
add to what I have said already.” 

The voice was like my own, but harsher 
and more inflexible than I should have 
dared to have made it to any impenitent 
offender. I would have given worlds for 
my own shape, to have taken Gilchrist to my 
arms, and to have told him that the whole 
thing wasalie and an invention of the devil. 
He nodded mournfully once or twice, and 
then went away. My representative turned 
upon me with a superior smile. 

“You see,” he said. ‘You, in that 
folly of yours which you are pleased to 
think so tender-hearted and so noble, 
would have allowed that whining bankrupt 
to be a life-long weight upon you. You 
would have found him bread and shelter, 
and have hung a millstone round your own 
neck in doing it. There is one more les- 
son for you in the world’s wisdom. He 
gave us apt occasion for a quarrel, and I 
took it. There is no heavier burden than 
a poor friend who has been wealthy, and 
helpful in his wealthydays. When he is 





hungry enough to take his seven pounds 
ten he shall have it, and I shall be rid of 
him on perfectly equal and profitable 
terms. I understand everything you want 
to say. You area foolin spots, and oddly 
enough you prize your folly better than 
your wit.” 

If I were tied to this pitiless scoundrel 
for my natural term on earth, at least he 
understood my thoughts, and I would be 
a thorn in his side so long as we should 
be together. I would cry out to him night 
and day like an offended conscience. 

“Not a bit of it, my dear fellow,” he 
said tranquilly. ‘‘ No doubt we shall be 
a ghastly nuisance to each other, but I 
fancy I shall have the best of it.” He 
snapped his thumb and finger in the air. 
‘“*T wouldn’t give that for your reproaches.” 

I had not known what to think would be 
the result of the icy response which had 
been sent to Rosa’s invitation, but almost 
before one would have thought it possible 
that the letter could have reached its des- 
tination Mrs. Macdonald appeared in per- 
son to seek an explanation. She came 
in out of breath, and had begun to talk 
before the sitting-room door was closed 
behind her. 

“My dear James, I have come to ask 
you what is the meaning of your most ex- 
traordinary note. What can we possibly 
have done to offend you?” 

The wretch smiled, placed a chair for 
her, closed the door, and begged her to 
be seated. 

“To offend me, Mrs. Macdonald?” he 
asked, with an affectation of surprise. 
“* Nothing, I assure you.” 

“ Did you mean your note for a joke?” 
she asked. “I ought to have thought of 
that.” 

“‘ No, no, indeed,” he answered, making 
haste to prevent the formation of any idea 
of thatkind. “I wrote it in perfect seri- 
ousness, But in what respect, may I ask, 
is it extraordinary?” 

She looked at him in a bewildered way. 

“You never addressed me so before. 
Why do you begin now? Has anything 
happened? Come, James, don’t be un- 
kind with me. Remember, I am Rosie’s 
mother. I havea right to be anxious, if 
I see any sign of estrangement.” 

He assumed a look of surprise at this, 
and watching him narrowly I saw the first 
sign of shame I had beheld in him. He 
even blushed a little, and his affectation of 
astonishment was so constrained and awk- 
ward as to be almost wholly a failure. 

“I am not sure,” he found the effrontery 
to say, “that I quite understand you.” 
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“ Whatever on earth has happened?” 
cried Mrs. Macdonald, bewildered more 
than ever. “What dreadful change has 
come over you? You’re not the same 
man at all.” 

“TI am conscious of no_ particular 
change,” he answered. “Iam the manI 
always was.” 

Mrs. Macdonald was naturally a woman 
of great vivacity. I will not describe my 
now sainted mother-in-law in stronger 
terms. I fully expected her to break out 
in a torrent of reproach and protestation, 
but she subdued herself by an heroic 
effort, and retained her self-possession. 

“ James, it is evident that there is some- 
thing wrong. I must beg you to tell me 
what it is. I thought the note a very 
strange one to come from you. You have 
not accustomed me to those freezing 
forms of politeness. If I have done any- 
thing to change your feelings towards 
myself I have done it at least in perfect 
ignorance, and if you will tell me what it 
is I will do my best to atone for it and 
amend it.” 

“*] assure you,” he answered, “that I 
am conscious of nothing of the sort.” 

“But your manner now,” she cried. 
“Your tone, your face. You’re not like 
yourself. You are treating me with cold- 
ness, James. You have never done so 
before, and I don’t know in what I have 
deserved it.” 

“My dear Mrs. Macdonald,” the wretch 
responded, “1 cannot make myself an- 
swerable for the effects of your imagina- 
tion. I sent a perfectly polite and re- 
spectful answer to your invitation. I 
think, if my memory serves me, | de- 
scribed it as a kind invitation, and I know 
that I expressed my regret at being unable 
to avail myself of it.” 

* Oh, James!” she cried, in a wounded 
voice, with a film of tears in her eyes. 
“When you know full well that your invi- 
tation would be the first to be issued, and 
that the issue of all the rest would depend 
upon your answer! When you know, 
when you absolutely know, that we would 
change the date in a moment to make it 
suit your time.” 

“ Really, Mrs. Macdonald,” he said, 
“you do me an unmerited honor.” 

She rose, and took up her stand upon 
the hearthrug, and for a moment her bosom 
heaved so, and her breath came and went 
so fast that I thought we were going to 
have a storm of tears. 

“Am I beginning to understand you, 
James?” she asked him.‘ “ Does all this 
mean that you repent yourself, that you 





have changed the mind you showed so 
clearly ?” 

“Upon my word, Mrs. Macdonald,” he 
returned, with atouch of impatience, real 
or assumed, “we seem to be making a 
great deal of a very slight and indifferent 
matter.” 

“Tf you have changed,” she said, ‘it 
can hardly be a slight and indifferent mat- 
ter to us at first, but if you wish it we will 
certainly try to make it so. Have you the 
face to tell me that your marked attentions 
to Rosie have meant nothing?” 

“IT have a profound respect and a great 
admiration for Miss Macdonald,” he re- 
plied. “I may have shown my admira- 
tion indiscreetly.” 

“You meant no more,” she asked him 
passionately, “than to play with the feel- 
ings of my child? You, whose mother 
was like an elder sister to me? You, 
brought up in the same street at home 
with her, and having known me all your 
life, and made me believe that you were a 
gentleman and a man of honor?” 

“JT will not presume to suppose,” the 
brute responded, “that I am anything but 
indifferent to Miss Macdonald’s mind. 
We have never exchanged a word together 
that an old intimacy did not justify.” 

“I tell you to your face,” she answered, 
“that I believe you to be no better than a 
base, calculating, sordid wretch. What I 
thought of you you will never know, nor 
how much I have been deceived in you. 
You have tried your best to win Rosie’s 
heart, and now it seems you have either 
grown tired of her or have found some- 
body richer. I noticed your behavior to 
Miss Kingdon last week, and now I un- 
derstand it.” 

This was unjust, for I had never shown 
more than the most ordinary politeness to 
Miss Kingdon. She was a wealthy girl, 
and had many attractions of mind and 
person, but I had no great esteem for her. 
I thought her rather heartless, and likelier 
to marry for ambition than for love, and 
being myself at that time a lover and ro- 
mantic, this judgment of mine was quite 
enough to cast a shade over the young 
lady’s perfections. It was excusable under 
the circumstances, that Rosie’s mother 
should have misconstrued my mere polite- 
ness, but it was hard to bear. If I could 


have anyhow had my will of the scoun- 
drel who masqueraded in my _ person 
and libelled me so shamefully I should 
have done my own body a dreadful vio- 
lence. 

“I am quite sure,” he answercd calmly, 
“that my attentions to Miss Kingdon 
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have not been of a character to justify the 
merest surmise in that direction. 1 will 
not deny —it would not be honorable or 
truthful to deny — that a little while ago I 
had it in contemplation to ask you for per- 
mission to solicit your daughter’s hand.” 

‘*Oh, your phrases!’’ she cried scorn- 
fully. “ You have changed for the worse 
in everything. You know at heart that 
you are ashamed of yourself. Your very 
words prove it. You can’t speak out like 
aman. You’re a worthless, dishonorable 
creature, and I am sorry that I ever wasted 
a kind thought on you. We are not the 
people who carry their hearts to the law 
courts and ask for damages. You can 
count on safety upon that side, and I sup- 
pose you did us the credit to Lelieve so 
Rosie is too proud to suffer long from 
your heartless and unmanly treachery. 
When once she knows what manner of 
man you really are she will hate and de- 
spise herself for having permitted herself 
to begin to care for you.” 

She made a great effort to control her 
tears, but at this point she broke down, 
and resting both hands on the mantel- 
piece, hid her face there in her handker- 
chief and cried unrestrainedly. For my 
own part I seemed to strive with some- 
thing in my passionate desire to rebel and 
conquer this terrible false conception of 
myself. Suddenly I saw my villainous 
similitude waver, and for an instant he 
looked as though he were less substantial 
than he had been, but almost before the 
thought had formed itself within my mind 
the sign was gone. If—I thought —I 
could have strained harder, and have made 
the effort more prolonged, I might have 
wrested back myself. I know I shook 
him, for I met his eyes with a look of ter- 
ror in them, and for half a minute later 
his complexion was disturbed. I strove 
again to touch the same key of passion, 
but I was impotent. 

Mrs. Macdonald had her cry out, and 
then having dried her eyes before the 
glass, dropped her veil, and left the room 
without another word. I suppose she 
thought she had said enough already, and 
saw the impossibility of reaching that cal- 
lous creature’s heart. He threw himself 
into an armchair when she was gone, and 
drew a great breath of relief. 

“ That’s over,” he said, addressing me. 
“ The stiffest job I ever had — the stiffest 
I hope I ever shall have.” 

I was too tired to care much and I had 
no reproaches to offer. A leaden despair 
settled upon me, and he was quick to note 
the change. 





“ You’re quiet, are you?” he asked sar- 
donically. “You had best keep so, or I 
will teach you manners. You are so ab- 
surdly sensitive, my friend, that I really 
have a hold upon you. Try once more 
the game you played this morning, and I 
will contrive something to make you wince 
indeed. I am not afraid of the success of 
any effort of that sort, but I won’t be an- 
noyed by it, and I ask you to be warnedin 
time.” 

He was afraid, though, and I knew it, 
and in the only manner left to me I pro- 
claimed it hotly. I was conscious of a 
wild hope, a promise almost exultant, that 
I should beat him in that way. I saw 
him change color as he realized my 
thought. I resolved to lie by in quiet, 
and strengthen myself for the struggle. I 
knew he would do something else before 
long which would give me the motive and 
the cue for passion, and I waited in a wil- 
ful lethargy. 

He put on my evening dress an hour or 
two after dinner, and went out. I knew 
perfectly well this time where he was 
going, for I had received and accepted an 
invitation for that evening to the house of 
an old friend, and had more than half ex- 
pected to meet Rosie there. I trembled 
for the poor child if she should encounter 
the selfish monster who masqueraded in 
my face and person. I knew now, beyond 
a doubt, that she had cared for me, and 
my own feeling towards her was in no 
wise changed, however it might seem. I 
followed my leader, since I could not help 
it, and he walked straight to the house to 
which I had been invited. He was wel- 
comed with every appearance of cordiality. 
Miss Kingdon was there, and it was not 
long before he found a vacant seat beside 
her. I don’t know whether I am egotistic 
in saying that the brute talked brilliantly. 
Perhaps I am, for in all he did and was, 
save for the influence of that accursed 
wisdom tooth, he was the very counter- 
part of myself. At all events I thought 
him brilliant, and apart from his Scotch 
accent, which seemed a little too pro- 
nounced for a man of culture, he was un- 
doubtedly a very polished and engaging 
fellow. 

Now I had always been a little frigid 
with Miss Kingdon, for Iam not good at 
simulating warmth, and pretending a kind- 
ness where I do not feel it. It was not 
impossible, I thought, that the young lady 
had been piqued into an effort to subjugate 
a young man whom she had found to be 
so intractable. That is a thing which has 
happened before, and will happen again, 
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but be it as it may the young lady had 
never been so gracious, and I had never 
seen her to so much advantage. I was 
compelled to confess as much, though I 
was shamed and enraged almost beyond 
endurance to see Worldly Wisdom laying 
hot siege to her balance at the bank. 

While this was going on Rosie and her 
mother entered together. I knew abso- 
lutely that if they had expected to meet 
me there after the episode of- that after- 
noon they would have sent an excuse and 
have stayed away. But I had kept my 
intended presence a secret. As a matter 
of fact I had formed a little lover’s strat- 
agem in my own mind. I had intended 
to be there before Rosie, and to observe 
her closely when she first became aware 
of my presence. I thought her eyes 
would tell me whether I was welcome or 
no, and I was going to speak to Mrs. 
Macdunald at once or hold my peace a 
little lunger, according to the cue her as- 
pect gave me. 

She turned piteously pale, poor thing, 
when she first saw that callous deceiver 
sitting by her new rival’s side. My whole 
being yearned over her, but she knew 
nothing of her true lover, and could only 
see the false. 

Miss Kingdon remarked the fact that 
no greeting was exchanged between her 
companion and Mrs. Macdonald. 

“TI thought,” she said a little mischiev- 
ously, “ that Mrs, Macdonald and Miss 
Macdonald were great friends of yours.” 

“We've known one another a long 
time,” he answered indifferently. 

“You have quarrelled?” she asked 
him. ‘ Forgive me if that is an imperti- 
nence, Mr. Fraser, but Mrs. Macdonald 
has looked at you once or twice in rather 
a pointed way.” 

“I shouldn’t like to say that we have 
quarrelled,” he returned, easily enough, 
“but we have had an unfortunate little 
misunderstanding, which may perhaps 
arrange itself in time, as such things 
do. 

“ Precisely,” the young lady answered, 
with an archness of look for which the 
simple word gave no warrant. “ But,” 
she added, “ I thought you were very fond 
of Mrs. Macdonald.” 

“Why,” returned my abominable a/ter 
ego, sinking his voice to a laughing whis- 
per, “* Mrs. Macdonald is arather ponder- 


ous lady, but somehow, in my own mind, | 
I can only find insect similitudes for her. | 


She unites the importance of the hornet 


with the butterfly’s inconsequence. I am | 
| standpoint, Mr. Fraser. 


afraid, to confess the truth, that she and I 


are hardly likely to be as fond friends 
again as we have been.” 

“* To confess the truth 7 am afraid 
said Miss Kingdon, and there paused, 
with a sparkling look of mirth and mis- 
chief. 

“Of what are you afraid?” he asked 
her. 

“T am afraid to tell you,” she re- 
sponded ; but he pressed her with so much 
earnestness that she finished her phrase 
to oblige him. “I’m afraid that you’re a 
very sad person, Mr. Fraser.” 

“I have at least a momentary right,” 
the wretch answered, “ to be a very happy 
one.” 

“Oh!” she answered; “but one has a 
doubt of that sort of speech, after 7 

“ After what?” 

“You have no right to ask me, and I 
have no right to explain. You were pos- 
itively clever, ten minutes back, Mr. Fra- 
ser, and you cannot persuade me that 
you have grown positively dull already. 
Let us agree to understand each other. 
You are marked ‘ Dangerous.’” 

The brute appeared to accept the situa- 
tion, and answered with an unblushing 
affrontery. 

“ The daisy is a charming flower, Miss 
Kingdon, but nobody mistakes it for the 
rose.” 

He himself cleared up whatever small 
mystery might have surrounded this enig- 
ma by a meaning bow and smile. 

“The danger signal grows brighter,” 
said Miss Kingdon. “ You are too de- 
lightful, and a man to be avoided.” 

The wretch evidently thought that he 
was getting on in the most admirable 
fashion, but at that moment a handsome 
and sun-burned young fellow entered the 
room, and having shaken hands with the 
hostess, made straight to where the couple 
sat. Miss Kingdon rose and greeted him 
with what I could not help thinking was 
a particular manner, and when she re- 
seated herself she left a vacant space be- 
tween my simulacrum and herself. The 
sun-burned young gentleman took his seat 
there, and Worldly Wisdom did his best 
not to look discomfited, but with no great 
measure of success. Little Mary Corko- 
ran, who was a great friend of Rosie’s, 
crossed over tohim. He was compelled 
to notice her, and to offer her a seat. 

“You do not know the gentleman who 


” 











has just arrived?” she said. 

“ No,” he answered. “Is hein any way 
| remarkable ?” 
“Not at all remarkable from your lofty 
He is not a 
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great poet, or a great statesman, or a 
great inventor. But he is said to be very 
wealthy, and he is a very charming man.” 

I saw my substitute glance at him as if 
he doubted his charm. 

“Indeed?” he asked. “Who is he?” 

“ He is Captain Warden,” the girl whis- 
pered, “ Miss Kingdon’s fiancé. He has 
just come home from India. They have 
been engaged for a year, and will be mar- 
ried next week.” 

There was no doubt atall that the small 
lady, whom I knew to be very warm- 
hearted and loyal, had fathomed his inten- 
tions, and had come over expressly to 
stick this needle into him in revenge for 
his desertion of-her friend. Her mission 
accomplished, she left him a moment later, 
and it was easy to see that he was cha- 
grined, and felt that he had exposed him- 
self to ridicule. 

“Does your worldly wisdom answer 
always?” I asked him in my own way. 

He did not answer me by so much as 
a look or a whisper, but moved away 
with an air of irritation. He was not by 
any means content with his venture, and 
went home early. Whether 1 liked it or 
not, and whether Ze liked it or not, I had 
to go home with him. Neither of us 
liked it. To judge by the expression of 
his face as he sat in my room while I 
thought at him, he had as little friendly 
feeling for me as @ had for him. 

“Your worldly wisdom has done well 
for you,” I told him, “and I am heartily 
rejoiced at it, though | suffer the shame 
you ought to suffer. I hope with all my 
soul that every shabby intrigue you em- 
bark upon may have the same result of 
deserved discomfiture.” 

*‘] shall make no such mistake as that 
again,” he answered. “I shall make it 
more my business than you ever made it 
to learn the affairs of the people by whom 
Iam surrounded. I am like a man who 
takes a lease of a dilapidated house — I 
am suffering from the faults of the last 
tenant. Yourasinine stupidity is answer- 
able for to-night’s fiasco.” 

He was so ill at ease in my presence 
that he reassumed my hat, overcoat, and 
gloves, and rambled out again into the 
street, precisely as a man might do under 
the sting of reproachful conscience, and 
just as unavailingly. I was compelled to 
stick to him, and. he could not help know- 
ing my opinion. I was a member of the 
Cannibal’s Club, and he made straight for 
its temporary seat, an hotel in Covent 
Garden, There were half-a-dozen mem- 
bers in the smoking-room, and amongst 
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them sat Gilchrist, who appeared to have 
taken a little more to drink than was good 
for him. He was not by any means in- 
toxicated, but he was undoubtedly a little 
flushed and excited. He sat and stared at 
my double-ganger with a fixed angry scorn 
which must have been hard to bear, and at 
last he rose and crossed the room, taking a 
seat at a little round table immediately in 
front of the couch on which the object of 
his regard had seated himself five minutes 
earlier. 

“ Look here, Jimmy,” he said; “I want 
one word with you. Do you think you’re 
in the mind still to stick to what you said 
this morning? ” 

‘“‘T think,” was the answer, “that after 
what has happened all intercourse between 
us had better be suspended.” 

“ After what has happened ?”’ said Gil- 
christ. 

“ After your conduct to me.” 

“Ah!” said the other, “That’s an 
amendment. You should have thought 
of that before. Look here, Jimmy. Men 
who have been what you and I have been 
to each other don’t quarrel and part for- 
ever about a foolish, drunken word which 
has been heartily regretted and apologized 
for. If you’re the man I took you for 
you can’t desert me on that ground, and 
choose a time like this to do it. Now’s 
the time to make forgiveness easy to an 
honest fellow.” 

“I conceive,” said the pretender to my 
identity, “that the time has nothing to do 
with the matter, and after your suspicions 
of me we are best apart.” 

“Do you remember eighteen months 
ago?” asked Gilchrist. “Am I right in 
fancying that I nursed you through a 
rheumatic fever, and never had my clothes 
off for a week? Are you the man who 
swore eternal friendship?” 

My semblance gave no answer, but tak- 
ing up a newspaper which lay close to his 
hand, folded it methodically, and feigned 
toread. Gilchrist struck the paper down 
with the palm of his hand. 

“] won’t endure that,” he said angrily. 
“ Look me in the face, and answer.” 

The wretch simply folded the journal 
anew, and shrugged his shoulders as if to 
express a disdainful patience. I saw a 
sudden gleam and of flush wrath in Gil- 
christ’s face, and he raised his hand as if 
to strike. 

* You’re not worth an honest blow,” he 
said, “but take that!” —striking him 
smartly on the cheek with his open hand. 
The whole little Bosse comitatus of mem- 
bers leaped up and intervened. There 
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was a momentary confusion, and then Gil- 
christ, who seemed rather sobered than 
excited by what had happened, said 
quietly, “1 have stated my judgment of 
that fellow in the only fitting way. You 
may take the matter before the commit- 
tee, and I shan’t defend myself. I am 
not anxious to belong to any association 
which has Mr. Fraser amongst its mem- 
bers.” 

He put on his hat and walked from the 
room. Confused discussion and surmise 
followed his departure, and everybody was 
asking for a history of the quarrel. 

“He insulted me vilely in my own 
rooms some days ago,” said my substitute, 
“and heaped such accusations on me that 
I thought the man was mad. I senta 
letter after him, telling him how impossi- 
ble it was that I should turn my back upon 
him because he had lost his money, for 
that was the gist of his main charge. He 
neglected my letter for two days, then 
came to me to offer his apologies, and 1 
declare that I have not seen him since 
until I found him here.” 

It is not often that a man can be re- 
joiced to see his own person assailed, but 
I experienced that rare pleasure, and was 
hugely delighted by it. My only regret 
was that Gilchrist had not taken a stout 
walking-stick, and administered a genuine, 
instead of a merely formal chastisement. 
I had at least the satisfaction of making 
life as comfortless to the worldly wise one 
as he made it to me, and I never ceased to 
upbraid him and to triumph over his mis- 
eries of that evening. I went home with 
him, and all night long I made him toss 
upon his pillow. I could not be quite 
sure whether he had more power to quit 
the tenement he usurped than I had to 
chase him from it. But if I had known 
for a fact that he might have made over 
my property to meat any moment, I| could 
not have done more to plague him from 
his stronghold. 

The promised proofs came next day, 
and were read, corrected, and returned, in 
spite of my passionate remonstrances. 
Next morning the journal was circulated 
over London, and the theft of the pro- 
fessor’s discovery was a fact accomplished 
and beyond recall. 

“The professor,” I told my imitation, 
“will have that journal on his breakfast- 
table. His niece will read the list of 


contents to him, as she does always, and 
finding my name amongst the list of con- 
tributors he will have the article read 
aloud tohim. He will recognize the theft 
at once, and you, you brute, insensate, 
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blind, and selfish as you are, will have 
stabbed one of the best hearts in the world 
with your ingratitude, and made a pitying, 
scornful enemy of your staunchest and 
most helpful friend. This is where your 
gospel of worldly wisdom leads you. 
There is no wisdom outside honor, and 
your poor selfishnesses are as stupid as 
they are base.” 

*“ A man can travel on no road in life 
without encountering obstacles, and I 
know well enough who meets the greater, 
and who the less. I shall thrive where 
you would have failed. 1 shall be famous 
in a month.” 

“And infamous,” I answered, “as long 
as you are remembered.” 

It was as hopeless an enterprise to try 
to shake his creed as it was on his side to 
strive to break down mine. He sat down 
to his work in a dogged silence, and ina 
little while there was heard the rumble of 
carriage wheels in the street. I knew by 
an intuition who was coming, and if any 
other figure than that of the professor had 
entered the room I should have been sur- 
prised. The noble old face was pale and 
troubled. 

“ James,” he said, “I can hardly think 
this anything but an accident. -Some of 
the papers I gave you the other day must 
have got mixed with vours. Tell me how 
this last column found its way into this 
article.” 

The rascal took the exposure with con- 
summate impudence. 

“ Let me offer you a seat, sir,” he said, 
in a voice of courtesy and self-possession. 
“Will you kindly show me what you 
mean?” 

“James,” said the professor, “ from the 
line marked here until the end, this work 
is mine. I think—I fear—that the 
phraseology is slightly altered. Tell me 
how my thought, my discovery, my words, 
come to find a place in an article which 
bears your name.” 

‘*My dear professor,” the villain an- 
swered, “I do not understand you. There 
is not a word or a line here of which I am 
not honestly the author.” 

“You have read the article since it 
appeared in print?” the professor de- 
manded. 

“| read every line of it at breakfast.” 

“ And you declare it to be the result of 
your own unaided investigation?” 

“T declare it to be the result of my 
own unaided investigation. Undoubtedly. 
Every word and line,” 

“| am very sorry, James,” said the good 





old man, rather tremulously. “I had 
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thought well of you. I can really say no 
more. I am deeply, deeply sorry.” 

“| beg your pardon, sir,’’ cried the pre- 
tender, intercepting him as he made 
towards the door, ‘*but we must not part 
in this way. You impeach my honor, 
From another man I should resent, and 
resent bitterly, the accusation you hint at. 
But when a charge of that sort comes from 
you, sir, I have nothing but pain and 
wonder to set against it.” 

The old man shook his head with infi- 
nite mournfulness. 

“* There shall be no exposure,” he said. 
“No scandal. For your father’s sake I 
would not breathe a word. But let me 
go. I can serve no purpose by staying 
here. I hope that you may never live to 
be wounded in this way.” 

“ Oh, sir!” cried the other, with a swag- 
gering air of honor, “I cannot content 
myself that such an imputation should be 
buried.” 

He stood there at the door with an un- 
abashable front of brass, and an air of 
bullying rectitude so exasperating that 
such a tide of passion surged through me 
as I had never known. I met his eye, 
point-blank, and saw him wince and quail. 
I bent, or seemed to bend the whole forces 
of my nature upon him, and suddenly I 
saw in his face the change which I had 
seen before. It paled, and then grew 
grey and filmy. I was conscious once 
more of something like a bodily sensation. 
I would not, I dared not, release his eye, 
but I felt that I was once more endowed 
with limbs and motion. I dashed upon 
him, struggled with him, bore him down. 
We seemed to be of equal strength, and 
we both fought as men fight for life, but I 
knew that I was gaining. I had my knee 
upon his chest, my hands about his throat. 
Throughout the struggle there had been a 
nightmare feeling of feebleness in motion, 
madly as we both had fought; but now 
my forces seemed all at once to revive. I 
squeezed him hard, and he dwindled, 
dwindled, dwindled, until all in a moment 
he was gone. 

The professor laid both hands on my 
shoulder and shook me with a force sur- 
prising in so olda man. A voice which 
was certainly not the professor’s called out 
in a rallying tone which had to my fancy 
a spice of exasperation in it. 

“Come, come, old man! Wake up! 
Wake up! That’s enough, in Heaven’s 
name.” 

I stared about me. I was not in my 
own chambers, and the professor was no- 
where in sight. I was somehow back at 
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the dentist’s. The decorous Wells held a 
handkerchief to his nose, and consulted it 
now and again with a doubtful and dis- 
pleased aspect. I was struggling with 
the doctor, who was in the act of thrusting 
me back into the operating chair. 

“ You’re alively patient, Fraser. Come, 
are you all right now?” I made some 
confused response, and the doctor held 
up before me a tooth in a pair of forceps. 
“ There,” he said, “is the enemy. He'll 
trouble you no more. Would you like to 
take him home with you?” 

“No!” I answered. “I have had 
enough of him, and more than enough, if 
you knew all.” 


From Temple Bar. 
THE JOURNAL OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


ALL the readers of Lockhart’s admirable 
“ Life of Scott ” have had their interest in 
the narrative deepened when, towards the 
close of 1825, extracts are given from the 
journal which Sir Walter then began to 
keep. He made the first entry on the 
zoth of November, and it opened with 
these words, the significant ones in italics, 
which occur in the manuscript, having 
been omitted by Lockhart : — 


I have all my life regretted that I did not 
keep a regular journal. I have myself lost 
recollection of much that was interesting, and 
I have deprived my family and the public of 
some curious information, by not carrying this 
resolution into effect. I have bethought me, 
on seeing lately some volumes of Byron’s 
notes, that he probably had hit upon the right 
way of keeping such a memorandum-book, by 
throwing aside all pretence to regularity and 
order, and marking down events just as they 
occurred to recollection. I will try this plan; 
and behold I have a handsome locked vol- 
ume, such as might serve for a lady’s album. 

This volume, which was bound in vel- 
lum, and provided with a good lock, was 
entirely filled, and a second like unto it 
was half filled by Sir Walter with entries 
made almost without intermission till 
April, 1832, being five months before his 
death. Indeed, the last words that Sir 
Walter penned were written in the second 
volume of his journal. The two volumes 
were carefully preserved at Abbotsford 
after Lockhart had made extracts from 
them. The extracts which he printed in 
the “ Life ” do not represent half the con- 
tents of the journal, nor are the extracts 
always given in the very words of Sir 
Walter. While Lockhart did right in 
using his discretion, and refraining from 
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publishing what might be distasteful to 
persons who were living when he wrote, 
he did wrong in unnecessarily altering the 
text, and making omissions such as that 
of which an example is given in the pas- 
sage quoted above. Before giving addi- 
tional examples of this injudicious editing, 
let me state how the journal came to be 
made public. 

It is now sixty-eight years since Sir 
Walter Scott was laid beside his wife in 
the grave of his ancestors in Dryburgh 
Abbey. All those who might be affected 
by anything in his journal have gone down 
to their graves also, while the desire to 
learn as much as possible about the 
greatest and most popular writer of this 
century has not abated. His works sold 
by tens of thousands during his lifetime ; 
have been sold by the million since his 
death, and though some lady novelists 
have pronounced them antiquated, and a 
famous one foolishly thought to improve 
them by abridgment, they still continue to 
delight the schoolboy who reads them for 
the story, and the intelligent man or woman 
who reads them for their graphic pictures 
of bygone days, and of nature and human 
nature under varied aspects. Sir Walter 
used to say that he should die if he did 
not see the heather once a year. Reading 
his novels produces a mental exhilaration 
which is almost equivalent to the physical 
pleasure of gazing upon and tramping 
through the heather on a Scottish moor. 
There is, then, a large class to which 
everything connected with him has a spe- 
cial interest, and few things from his pen 
can have a greater attraction to the mem- 
bers of it thana record of what he did and 
thought. His journal is such a record, 
and though the period which it covers is 
not the happiest in his career, yet the pic- 
ture of his mind during it has a charm, 
and is fraught with an amount of instruc- 
tion which cannot be over-estimated. The 
Honorable Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, to whom 
Abbotsford and all that once was Scott’s 
now belongs, rightly inferred that the time 
had arrived for giving the journal to the 
public in the form that it was written. 
Three years ago she placed the precious 
volumes in the competent hands of Mr. 
David Douglas, who has lovingly edited 
and published them, the house in which 
they are published being that which Scott 
first occupied in Edinburgh after his mar- 
riage at Carlisle with Margaret Charlotte 
Carpenter, on the 24th of December, 1797. 
Mr. Douglas states in the preface that the 
journal appears now as Scott left it, obvi- 
ous slips of the pen being corrected, and 





some details chiefly of family and domestic 
interest being omitted. Not only is the 
reprint accurate, but the many quota- 
tions are verified, while footnotes abound 
containing illustrative extracts from un- 
published letters of Scott, and from un- 
published reminiscences of his friends 
Ballantyne and Skene. 

While nearly half of Sir Walter’s jour- 
nal is now printed for the first time, a 
large number of the passages which have 
already appeared bear a different complex- 
ion in the present version. Lockhart left 
out and altered sentences, and he trans- 
posed the arrangement of paragraphs. 
Moreover, he interspersed letters and 
comments, whereas the journal in its pres- 
ent form runs on continuously. A few 
examples will show the nature and context 
of the liberties which Lockhart took with 
the text. On the 21st of November Sir 
Walter wrote that he attended a meeting 
of the Oil Gas Committee, of which he 
was chairman, and adds: “It has amused 
me much by bringing me into company 
with a body of active, business-loving, 
money-making citizens of Edinburgh, 
chiefly Whigs by the way, whose senti- 
ments and proceedings amuse me.” 
Lockhart’s version is: “ This brings me 
into company with a body of active busi- 
ness beings, money-making citizens of 
Edinburgh —chiefly Whigs, by the way 
— whose sentiments and proceedings 
amuse me.” The change is not great, yet 
there was no occasion for any, nor do I 
think that Lockhart’s “body of active 
business beings” any improvement on 
Scott’s “ body of active, business-loving, 
money-making citizens.” When rumors 
of a financial catastrophe were current, 
Scott wrote, ‘“* Thank God, I have enough 
at least to pay forty shillings in the 
pound.” Though not literally accurate, 
this expressed his feelings of solvency, 
and there was no need for altering the 
forty to twenty. He wrote, “I cannot 
help thinking,” which Lockhart changed 
into “I cannot help owning,” “ thinking ” 
being quite correct in the circumstances. 
After complaining of palpitation of the 
heart, he adds, that the mind is then “apt 
to receive and encourage gloomy appre- 
hensions and causeless fears.” Lockhart 
has struck out the three last words. 
‘*Hogg came to breakfast this morning, 
having taken and brought for his compan- 
ion the Galashiels bard, David Thomson.” 
The words in italics do not appear in 
Lockhart’s version. When Sir Walter’s 
affairs were giving him concern, and the 
news he received was unsatisfactory, he 
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wrote: “ Annoyed with anxious presenti- 
ments, which the night’s post must dispel 
or confirm — a// in London as bad as pos- 
sible.” Lockhart omitted the words in 
italics. Scott wrote: “How willing the 
vuigar are to gull themselves,” and Lock- 
hart substituted “public” for vulgar. As 
the gloom deepened, he wrote: “ Things 
are so much worse with Constable than I 
apprehended that I shall neither save 
Abbotsford nor anything else. Naked we 
entered the world, and naked we leave it 
— blessed be the name of the Lord.” By 
suppressing the words in italics, Lockhart 
spoilt this passage, and did so without 
any apparent reason. 

Sir Walter’s ire was roused when the 
government brought in a bill which would 
have abolished one-pound notes in Scot- 
land if passed into law; he wrote pam- 
phlets against the measure under the 
name of Malachi Malagrowther, and he 
took part in meetings and acted on a com- 
mittee to petition for the retention of the 
notes. Referring to the members of the 
committee, he wrote :— 


They are disconcerted and helpless ; just as 
in the business of the king’s visit, when every- 
body threw the weight on me, for which I 
suffered much in my immediate labor, and after 
bad health it brought on a violent eruption on 
my skin, which saved me from a fever at the 
time, but has been troublesome more or less ever 
since. 


The words in italics, supplying an inter- 
esting personal fact which is not told 
elsewhere, were not reproduced by Lock- 
hart. When Lady Scott’s health was im- 
paired, she was persuaded to see Dr. 
Abercrombie, whose opinion was unfa- 
vorable, and Sir Walter wrote that, though 
her condition was what he had long 
suspected, “yet the avowal of the truth 
and its probable consequences are over- 
whelming.” In Lockhart’s version he is 
made to say, “yet the announcement of 
the truth is overwhelming.” Inthis case 
as in other cases the change is compara- 
tively trifling, but why make it? If 
“ Pepys’s Diary ” were edited in the same 
fashion how much would it lose? Com- 
menting upon the changeable weather one 
day in March, Sir Walter wrote; “It is 
ungenial, and gives chilblains. Besides, 
with its whiteness, and its coldness, and 
tts glister, and its discomfort, it resembles 
a vain, cold, empty, beautiful woman.” 
The words in italics, which Lockhart 
omitted, serve a purpose which he cannot 
have perceived ; they light up and diversify 
the sentence. Sir Walter wrote: “ Then 
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went to Ashestiel in the sociable, with 
Colonel Ferguson.” By omitting “in the 
sociable,” Lockhart leaves a doubt whether 
Sir Walter went on foot, on horseback, or 
in a carriage, and I cannot understand 
why he should have objected to the words 
standing and conveying a piece of infor- 
mation. When Sir Walter wrote, ‘Got 
up late in the morning, fast eight,” Lock- 
hart struck out the words in italics. After 
his wife’s death Sir Walter wrote one 
day: ‘“‘ Bad dreams about poor Charlotte. 
Woke, thinking my old and inseparable 
friend beside me.” Lockhart spoilt the 
effect and truth of the passage by striking 
out the words “about poor Charlotte.” 
When Sir Walter visited Paris in 1826, 
he put up at the Hétel de Windsor in the 
Rue de Rivoli, and entered in his journal : 
“We are in the midst of what can be seen, 
and we are very comfortably fed and 
lodged.” The words in italics, which have 
some interest and are not surplusage, were 
expunged by Lockhart. While in Paris 
he met Fenimore Cooper, and wrote: 
‘This man, who has shown so much 
genius, has a good deal of the manner, or 
want of manner, peculiar to his country- 
men.” In Lockhart’s version the words 
are “ manners or want of manners,” and if 
he made this change by way of a correc- 
tion he blundered. Cooper’s biographer, 
Mr. Lounsbury, writes, there was in his 
manner at times “a self-assertion that bor- 
dered, or seemed to border on arrogance.” 

It is unnecessary to supply further evi- 
dence to show how untrustworthy are 
some of the extracts from Sir Walter’s 
journal which Lockhart prints in the 
“ Life.” The result is that the journal as 
a whole, and not in parts only, may be 
called a new work in its present form. 
Those who read it will find it fresh as 
well as interesting, and what is quite as 
noteworthy, they may rely upon the fidel- 
ity of the transcript. It has been Mr, 
Douglas’s desire to place before the pub- 
lic Sir Walter’s journal almost in the very 
form that it proceeded from his hands, 

It is an interesting but a melancholy 
work, the time during which it was penned 
being those later years in Sir Walter’s 
career when misfortune overtook him and 
his health failed, the strong man growing 
old before his time, yet maintaining a 
stout fight with difficulties, and earning 
universal respect by his high-spirited con- 
duct. He was proud tothink that he was 
of gentle blood, and his whole life proved 
him to be a gentleman to the core. 

Sir Walter Scott was fifty-four when he 
began to keep his journal. Though a 
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very prolific writer he was not a pre- 
cocious one; he was thirty-four when 
“ The Lay of the Last Minstrel ” was pub- 
lished, and forty-three at the time of the 
publication of “ Waverley.” In the course 
of eleven years after “ Waverley” had 
made an unparalleled sensation in the 
reading world, he had produced “Guy 
Mannering ” and the “ Antiquary,” three 
series of “Tales of My Landlord” and 
“Rob Roy,” “Ivanhoe ” and “The Mon- 
astery,” “ The Abbot” and “ Kenilworth,” 
“The Pirate” and “The Fortunes of 
Nigel,” “Peveril of the Peak” and 
“ Quentin Durward,” “ St. Ronan’s Well,” 
‘** Redgauntlet,” and “The Tales of the 
Crusaders.” In addition to this long list 
of romances, many poems and essays were 
written during these eleven years, and it 
is difficult to decide whether the quantity 
produced or the quality of the work is the 
more remarkable. 

A workas wonderful as the others was 
* Abbotsford ;” it was as truly a creation 
as any product of Sir Walter’s brain, 
while it was dearer to his heart than any 
of his works. The money earned by his 
pen enabled him to buy the land upon 
which Abbotsford stands and which sur- 
rounds it. The house was described by 
himself as it was in 1825, for Allan Cun- 
ningham’s keepsake, called the “ Anni- 
versary,” which appeared in 1829, the 
account professedly proceeding from the 
pen of an American on a visit to Scotland. 
It is there written : — 


The building is such a one, I dare say, as 
nobody but he would ever have dreamed of 
erecting; or if he had, escaped being quizzed 
for his pains. Yet it is eminently imposing 
in its general effect ; and in most of its details, 
not only full of historical interest, but beauty 
also. It is no doubt a thing of shreds and 
patches, but they have been combined by a 
masterly hand; and if there be some whimsi- 
calities, that in an ordinary case might have 
called up a smile, who is likely now or here- 
after to contemplate such a monument of such 
a man’s peculiar tastes and fancies without 
feelings of a far different order ? 


In 1826 Sir Walter visited France, and 
spent some time in London and other 
places in England; on returning to Ab- 
botsford, on the 26th of November, he 
made the following entry in his journal: 
‘*T have seen none I liked so well — fan- 
tastic in architecture and decoration if you 
please — but no real comfort sacrificed to 
fantasy. ‘ Ever gramercy my own purse,’ 
saith the song; ‘ Ever gramercy my own 
house,’ quoth I.” Later im the same year, 
and while burdened with his financial in- 





cumbrances, he wrote: “If my days of 
good fortune should ever return I will la 
out some pretty rides at Abbotsford.” It 
had the chief place in his heart, and it 
was, as he said, “his Deliiah.” Not long 
before the catastrophe to his fortunes, 
and when it was seen that his liabilities 
amounted to £130,000, he contemplated 
adding more land to Abbotsford at an out- 
lay of £40,000. 

He did not keep his journal many weeks 
before he made entries betokening im- 
pending misfortune. He was engaged in 
writing “ Woodstock ;” he had undertaken 
to write the “ Life of Bonaparte;’ and he 
had good reason for counting upon making 
at least £10,000 yearly by his pen in the 
future as in the past. No wonder, then, 
that he considered himself justified in ar- 
ranging to enlarge the boundaries of Ab- 
botsford. 

The year 1825 was one of those dis- 
astrous years during which the spirit of 
speculation became rampant, and men who 
had been cautious embarked their savings 
in hazardous enterprises and lost them. 
A member of the firm of Hurst & Rob- 
inson, a large publishing house, and the 
agents in London for Archibald Constable 
& Co., had speculated in hops to the ex- 
tent of £100,000; when the money market 
grew feverish, and this firm required help, 
none was forthcoming, the result being 
that the firm failed for about £300,000; 
the firm of Archibald & Co., being closely 
connected with it, failed also, the liabilities 
being £256,000; while the printing house 
of James ‘Ballantyne & Co. failed for 
£130,000, it being as closely connected 
with Messrs. Constable as the latter was 
with Messrs. Hurst & Robinson. Sir 
Walter Scott was a partner with Ballan- 
tyne, and he was personally responsible 
for the debts. Hurst & Robinson and 
Constable & Co. followed the usual mer- 
cantile course, and their estate was di- 
vided among their creditors, the dividend 
in the case of the former being Is. 3¢. and 
of the latter 2s. 9d. in the pound. Sir 
Walter Scott undertook to discharge the 
liabilities of the firm to which he be- 
longed, of which, as he wrote in his 
journal, £30,000 had been incurred with- 
out his being “a party to their contrac- 
tion.” What gives a painful interest to 


his journal is the circumstance of the 
catastrophe, and the struggle through the 
remainder of his life to become what he 
called “a free man.” 

On the 16th of January, 1826, he learned 
his position ; a few days afterwards he as- 
signed his whole estate to trustees for the 
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benefit of his creditors, and on the twenty- | ought to have brought something handsome 


sixth there is an entry in his journal: | to poor Mat. 


“Can we do nothing for creditors with 


the goblin drama called ‘ Doom of Devor- | 


goil’?” His friend James Skene notes 
in his unpublished reminiscences what 
were Sir Walter’s plans at the time, and 
the following passages sets them forth: — 


The energy with which Sir Walter had set 
about turning his sesources, both past and 
present, to immediate account, with a view to 
prove to his creditors, with as little delay as 
possible, that all that could depend upon him- 
self should be put in operation to retrieve his 
affairs, mate him often reluctant to quit his 
study, however much he found himself ex- 
hausted. However, the employment served 
to occupy his mind, and prevent its brooding 
over the misfortune that had befallen him; 
and, joined to the natural contentedness of 
his disposition, prevented any approach of 
despondency. ‘* Here is an old effort of mine 
to compose a melodrama’’ (showing me one 
day a bundle of papers which he had found 
in his repositories). ‘* This trifle would have 
been long ago destroyed had it not been for 
our poor friend Kinneder, who arrested my 
hand, as he thought it not bad, and for his 
sake it was kept. I have just read it over, 
and, do you know, with some satisfaction. 
Faith, I have known many worse things make 
their way very well in the world; so, God 
willing, it shall e’en see the light, if it can do 
aught in the hour of need to help the hand 
that tashioned it.’? Upon asking the name 
of this production, he said, ‘* [ suspect I must 
change it, having already forestalled it by the 
‘Fortunes of Nigel.’ I had called it the 
‘Fortunes of Devorgoil,’ but we must not 
begin to double up in that way, for if you 
leave anything hanging loose, you may be 
sure that some malicious devil will tug at it. 
| think I shall call it ‘The Doom of Devor- 
goil.’ It will make a volume of itself, and I 
do not see why it should not come out by par- 
ticular desire as a ivurth volume to ‘ Wood- 
stock.’ They have some sort of connection, 
and it would not be a difficult matter to bind 
the connection a little closer. As the market 
goes, | have no doubt of the Bibliophilist 
pronouncing it worth £1,000 or £1,500.”’ 
{ asked him if he meant it for the stage. 
‘No, no; the stage is a sorry job, that course 
will not do for these hard days; besides, 
there is too much machinery in the piece for 
the stage.’? I observed that [ was not sure 
of that, for pageant and machinery was the 
order of the day, and had Shakespeare been 
of this date he might have been left to die a 
deer-stealer. ‘* Well, then, with all my heart, 
if they can get the beast to lead or to drive, 
they may bring it on the stage if they like. It 
is a sortof goblin tale, and so was the ‘ Cas- 
tle Spectre,’ which had its run.”? I asked 
him if the ‘‘Castle Spectre’’ had yielded 
Lewis much. “Little of that, in fact to its 
author absolutely nothing, and yet its merits 





But Sheridan, then manager, 
you know, generally paid jokes instead of 
cash, and the joke that poor Mat got was, 
after all, nota bad one. Have you heard it? 
Don’t let me tell you a story you know.’”’ As 
I had not heard it, he proceeded: ‘* Well, 
they were disputing about something, and 
Lewis had clinched the argument by propos- 
ing to lay a bet about it. ‘I shall lay what 
you -ought long ago to have paid me for my 
‘*Castle Spectre’’’ ‘No, no, Mat,’ said 
Sheridan ; ‘I never lay large bets; but come, 
I will bet a trifle with you—I’ll bet what 
the ‘* Castle Spectre’? was worth.’’? Now 
Constable managed differently; he paid well 
and promptly, but devil take him, it was all 
spectral together. Moonshine and no merri- 
ment. He sowed my field with one hand, 
and ag liberally scattered the tares with the 
other, 


With the exception of inducing Sir 
Walter to make an advance of £5,000 at 
a time when the affairs of Hurst & Rob- 
inson and his own firm were irretrievably 
involved, Constable did not merit this 
censure. He was over-sanguine and rather 
reckless, fonder of devising grand proj- 
ects than of attending to the plodding de- 
tails of business ; yet he was just the sort 
of publisher required by Sir Walter, and 
not a little of his marvellous success was 
due to Constable. The real blunder and 
almost inexcusable action on Sir Walter’s 
side consisted in his becoming a partner, 
first in the firm of James Ballantyne & Co., 
printers, and next in that of John Ballan- 
tyne & Co., booksellers. In each case he 
was prompted to join the Ballantynes by 
his desire to render thema service. He 
had known one of them asa boy, and he 
had helped James Ballantyne with his 
purse as well as his advice to establish 
himself as a printer in Edinburgh. 

After a few years of struggle the pub- 
lishing firm was dissolved. More than 
once Sir Walter wished to withdraw from 
the entangling alliance with James, but he 
never gave effect tohis desire. Like other 
men who have got into a false position, 
Sir Walter found it easier to remain than 
to extricate himself. When the day of 
reckoning came, he was made to pay 
dearly for his mistake. 

It is strange that neither in the “ Life ” 
by Lockhart nor in Sir Walter’s journal 
is an account given of Constable’s project 
of a new edition of Shakespeare in ten 
volumes. In 1822 he first suggested the 
matter to Sir Walter, and after a time it 
was agreed that he should edit the new 
edition in concert with Lockhart. The 
sum to be paid by Constable for the work 
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was £2,500. On the 25th of January, 
1825, Constable wrote to Mr. Robinson, 


of Hurst & Robinson, saying among other 


things :— 


It gives me great pleasure to tell you that 
the first sheet of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘* Shake- 


speare’’ is nowin type . . . it will make ten 
volumes. The first volume contains the life 
of Shakespeare, by Sir Walter. He is to be 
assisted in the notes by Mr. Lockhart, who 
is perhaps the best philologist of the present 
day. ’ 

Mr. Thomas Constable, in the ‘“* Memo- 
rial ” of his father, furnishes the following 
piece of information : — 


Three volumes of the edition were com- 
pleted before the sad crisis in 1826, but then 
laid aside; and ultimately, I have been told, 
the sheets were sold in London as waste paper ! 
It is even doubted whether one copy be now 
in existence. 


I think it possible that the manuscript 
might not have been destroyed; at any 
rate a search should be made for it. 

A week after Sir Walter began to keep 
a journal he was highly gratified to state 
that Lockhart had been appointed editor 
of the Quarterly Review, and he gives 
the following particulars : — 


Some time since John Murray entered into 
a contract with my son-in-law, John G. Lock- 
hart, giving him, on certain ample conditions, 
the management and editorship of the Quar- 
terly' Review, for which they could scarcely 
find a fitter person, both from talents and 
character. It seems that Barrow and one or 
two stagers have taken alarm at Lockhart’s 
character as a satirist, and his supposed ac- 
cession to some of the freaks in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and down comes young D’Israeli 
to Scotland imploring Lockhart to remove 
objections, and so forth. I have no idea of 
telling all and sundry that my son-in-law is not 
a slanderer, or a silly, thoughtless lad, al- 
though he was six or seven years ago engaged 
in some light satires. . . . It is odd enough 
that many years since I had the principal 
share in erecting this Review, which has since 
been so prosperous, and now it is placed 
under the management of my son-in-law upon 
the most honorable principie of detur digniori. 
Yet there are sad drawbacks as far as family 
comfort is concerned. To-day is Sunday, 
when they always dined with us, and gener- 
ally met a family friend or two, but we are no 
longer ‘to expect them. In the country, 
where their little cottage was within a mile or 
two of Abbotsford, we shall miss their society 
still more, for Chiefswood was the perpetual 
object of our walks, rides, and drives. Lock- 
hart is such an excellent family man, so fond 
of his wife and child, that I hope all will go 
well. . . . I have the less dread, or rather 


the less anxiety about the consequence ot this 
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| migration, that I repose much confidence in 
Sophia’s tact and good sense. Her manners 
are good, and have the appearance of being 
perfectly natural. She is quite conscious of 
the limited range of her musical talents, and 
| never makes them common or produces them 
out of place —a rare virtue; moreover, she is 
| proud enough, and will not be easily netted 
and patronized by any of that class of ladies 
who may be called lion-providers for town 
and country. 


The foregoing passage not only sup- 
plies a pleasant characterization of Sir 
Walter’s daughter and his son-in-law, but 
it shows that Disraeli had paid a visit to 
Scotland in 1825, and might have con- 
versed with Scott. The following entry 
in his journal on the 11th of June, 1827, 
shows that he had read, without being 
greatly struck with “ Vivian Grey,” which 
had appeared anonymously not long be- 
fore: — 


Reading, among the rest, an odd volume 
of ‘* Vivian Grey; ’’ clever, but not so much 
as to make me, in this sultry weather, go up- 
stairs to the drawing-room to seek the other 
volumes. Ah! villain, but you smoked when 
= read. Well, madam, perhaps I think the 

tter of the book for that reason. 


Another notable man, who happily still 
survives, visited Edinburgh when he was 
a youth, and is referred to, on the 31st of 
January, 1827, in a way which proves that 
he made a good impression upon Sir 
Walter :— 


Young Murray, son of Mr. M. in Albe- 
marle Street, breakfasted with me. English 
boys have this advantage, that they are well- 
bred, and can converse when ours are regular- 
built cubs. 

When Sir Walter was busied and anx- 
ious about arranging his affairs in order 
that his creditors might not suffer, his 
mind was distracted with a measure in- 
troduced into Parliament by his political 
friends and allies. The government as- 
cribed much of the mania for speculation 
to the issue of paper currency by private 
banks, and in particular to the issue of 
notes for one pound, and it was resolved 
to hinder this by legislation. The powers 
of the private banks were curtailed, and 
the issue of notes for less than five pounds 
was forbidden in the bill introduced into 
the House of Commons. The Scottish 
banks were dealt with in the same way as 
|the English. All Scotland was in a fer- 

ment as soon as the details of the measure 
| were made known. No person took the 
| proposed legislation more to heart than 
|Sir Walter Scott, and though his own 
party was in office, he set himself to de- 
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nounce the bill in a series of letters to 
the Edinburgh Weekly Fournal, which 
were signed Malachi Malagrowther. He 
was rewarded with the success achieved 
by Swift when he wrote the “ Drapier 
Letters ” to denounce Wood’s halfpence, 
as the Scottish banks were exempted from 
the operation of the bill and one pound 
notes remained in circulation. The result 
was to increase Sir Walter’s popularity, 
and the banks which had been pressing 
hardly upon him now treated him with 
more consideration. There was something 


comic in the situation of which he was|Y 


conscious. Hence he wrote in his jour- 


nal:— 


Whimsical enough that when I was trying 
to animate Scotland against the currency bill, 
John Gibson brought me the deed of trust, 
assigning my whole estate, to be subscribed 
by me; so that I am turning patriot, and 
taking charge of the affairs of the country, on 
the very day I was proclaiming myself inca- 
pable of managing my own. [He adds an apt 
reference to Arthur Murphy’s farce, ‘‘ The 
Upholsterer, or What News?] What of 
that? The eminent politician Quédnunc, was 
in the same condition. 


A more serious matter preyed upon his 
mind at the time when all its energies 
were in a state of tension. Lady Scott’s 
health then gave him great concern. The 
evil fortune which had befallen him was a 
still more crushing biow to her. She did 
not comfort him when he much needed 
consolation. Writing before the crash 
had actually occurred, but when he be- 
lieved it could not be averted, he says; 
“ Another person did not afford me all the 
sympathy I expected, perhaps because I 
seemed to need little support, yet that is 
not her nature, which is generous and 
kind.” When his forebodings were real- 
ized, he says: — 

A painful scene after dinner, and another 
after supper, endeavoring to convince these 
poor dear creatures [Lady Scott and Anne, 
his younger daughter] that they must not look 
for miracles, but consider the misfortune as 
certain, and only to be lessened by patience 
and labor. 


On the 11th of May, 1826, his profes- 
sional duties obliged him to go to Edin- 
burgh, leaving his wife at Abbotsford. 
Betore going he wrote ; “ To what scene I 
may suddenly be recalled, it wrings my 
heart to think.” He received a message 
on the fifteenth that his wife was dead. 
His feelings at the time, on his return and 
at the funeral, are pathetically set forth 
in his journal, and most of the passages 
have been quoted by Lockhart, the follow- 
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ing being an exception. At Abbotsford 
on the 29th of May he wrote :— 


To-day I leave, for Edinburgh, this house 
of sorrow. In the midst of such distress I 
have the great pleasure to see Anne regaining 
her health, and showing both patience and 
steadiness of mind. God continue this for 
my own sake as well as hers. Much of my 
future comfort must depend upon her. 


It is gratifying to add that his hope was 
fulfilled, his daughter watching over him 
with care and tenderness in his declining 
ears, 

Nothing gave Sir Walter greater con- 
cern after losing his wife than the delicate 
health of his grandson. On the 24th of 
May, 1827, he wrote: “A good thought 
came into my head: to write stories for 
little Johnnie Lockhart from the history of 
Scotland, like those taken from the his- 
tory of England. Such was the origin of 
the “ Tales of a Grandfather,” which had 
the warmest reception from the public of 
any work by him since “Ivanhoe.” As 
Lockhart put it, Sir Walter “had solved 
for the first time the problem of narrating 
history, so as at once to excite and gratify 
the curiosity of youth, and please and in- 
struct the wisest of mature minds.” When 
revising these “Tales” for the press in 
January, 1828, he wrote : — 


I have made great additions to volume first 
and several of these ‘‘ Tales; ’’ and I care not 
who knows it, I think well of them. Nay, I 
will hash history with anybody, be he who he 
will. Ido not know but it would be wise to 
let romantic composition rest, and turn my 
mind to the history of England, France, and 
Ireland, to be da capo rota’d, as well as that 
of Scotland. Men would look at me as an 
author for Mr. Newbery’s shop in Paul’s 
Churchyard. I should care little for that. 
Virginibus puerisgue. I would as soon com- 
pose histories for boys and girls, which may 
be useful, as fictions for children of a larger 
growth, which can at best be only idle folk’s 
entertainment. But write what I will, or to 
whom I will, I am doggedly determined to 
write myself out of the present scrape by any 
labor that is fair and honest. 


Sir Walter was unfaltering in his deter- 
mination to work for his creditors. When 
offered from £1,500 to £2,000 a year to 
conduct a journal, he declined, writing at 
the time, “A large income is not my ob- 
ject; I must clear my debts.” 

The following entry in his journal shows 
that his son-in-law had given him good 
advice concerning his style: — 

J. G. L. points out some solecisms in m 


style, as “‘amid”’ for *‘ amidst,”’ ‘* scarce” 
for ‘‘scarcély."’ ‘* Whose,’’ he says, is the 
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proper genitive of ‘‘which;’’ only at such 
times as ‘‘ which’’ retains its quality of im- 
personification. Well! I wiil try to remem- 
ber all this; but after all I write grammar as 
I speak, to make my meaning known, and a 
solecism in point of composition, like a Scotch 
word in speaking, is indifferent to me. I 
never learned grammar; and not only Sir 
Hugh Evans, but even Mrs. Quickly might 
puzzle me about Giney’s case and horum, 
harum, horum. I believe the Bailiff in the 
‘*Good-natured Man ”’ is not far wrong when 
he says, ‘* One man has one way of expressing 
himself, and another another, and that is all 
the difference between them.”’ 


While Lockhart did not hesitate to crit- 
icise Sir Walter, the latter was ready to 
return the compliment, and doubtless he 
spoke to Lockhart in the strain which he 
used in his journal when writing about 
him. Having read the sixty-sixth number 
of the Quarterly, in which Lockhart re- 
viewed Moore’s “ Life of Sheridan,” Sir 
Walter writes : — 


Don’t like Lockhart’s article on Sheridan’s 
life. There is no breadth in it, no general 
views, the whole flung away in smart but 
party criticism. Now, no one can take more 
general and liberal views of literature than 
J. G. L. But he lets himself too easily into 
that advocatism of style, which is that of a 
pleader, not a judge or a critic, and is partic- 
ularly unsatisfactory to the reader. 


Though a strong party man and theoret- 
ically a Tory among Tories, yet Sir Wal- 
ter was most tolerant and fair-minded in 
practice. He disliked carrying anything 
to an extreme, even his own political opin- 
ions. When Lockhart became editor of 
the Quarterly, it was feared that Southey 
would raise objections and refuse to write 
for the review. When Sir Walter was 
informed of this he wrote in his journal : 


Lockhart will have hard words with him, 
for, great as Southey’s powers are, he has 
not the art to make them work popularly; he 
is often diffuse, and frequently sets much 
value on minute and unimportant facts, and 
useless pieces of abstruse knowledge. Living 
too exclusively in a circle where he is idolized 
both for his genius and the excellence of his 
disposition, he has acquired strong prejudices, 
though all of an honorable and upright cast. 
He rides his High Church hobby too hard, 
and it will not do to run a tilt upon it against 
allthe world. Gifford used to crop his articles 
considerably, and they bear mark of it, being 
sometimes décousues. Southey said that Gil- 
ford cut out his middle soints. When John 
comes to use the carving-knife, I fear Dr. 
Southey will not be so tractable. 


It is right to give by way of pendant 
to Sir Walter’s depreciatoty remarks on 





Lockhart’s article on Sheridan the compli- 
ments which are paid to his “ Life of 
Burns.” The following entry was made 
on the 28th of May, 1828: — 


I have amused myself to-day with reading 
Lockhart’s ‘‘ Life of Burns,’? which is very 
well written—in fact, an admirable thing. 
He has judiciously slurred over his vices and 
follies; for although Currie, I myself, and 
others have not said a word more on that 
subject than is true, yet as the dead corpse is 
straightened, swathed, and made decent, so 
ought the character of such an inimitable 
genius as Burns to be tenderly handled after 
death. The knowledge of his vicious weak- 
nesses or vices is only a subject of sorrow to 
the well disposed, and of triumph to the 
profligate. 


Sir Walter’s political opinions did not 
prevent him from associating with others 
who thought differently; indeed, these 
opinions were most active at election time, 
and in particular at an election in his own 
county. Towards the end of his life he 
was greatly concerned about the state of 
the country, and he wrote a fourth letter 
signed Malachi Malagrowther, which he 
hoped would avert the Reform Bill, but 
which his friends persuaded him to de- 
stroy. In his younger and robust days he 
was not an active partisan, and though he 
hated the Whigs and opposed them on 
the hustings, he was ready to entertain 
them at Abbotsford and to be entertained 
in turn. He records a dinner of the lead- 
ing Whigs at which he was present, and 
adds: “I do not know why it is that when 
I am with a party of my opposition friends, 
the day is often merrier than when with 
our own set.” The point upon which he 
and his opposition friends were entirely at 
variance was the part played by the sov- 
ereign in our constitutional monarchy. In 
sentiment he was a Jacobite, yet he had 
no quarrel with the house of Hanover and 
he was one of the few men of note who 
conscientiously respected George IV. as 
a king. Moreover his admiration for 
George III. was extreme, and long after 
his death he made this entry in his journal 
on the 4th of June, 1827: * The birthday 
of our good old king. It was wrong not 
to keep up the thing as it was of yore, 
with dinners, and claret, and squibs, and 
crackers, and saturnalia.” Yet he was 
not wholly blind to the old king’s weak- 
nesses, and he wrote on the 14th of Octo- 
ber in the same year: “Lord Bathurst 
told me that the late king made it at one 
time a point of conscience to read every 
word of every act of Parliament before 
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ture of principle and nonsense in this.” | 
He tells a story of George II. of a very | 
different kind. Old George II. was, as is | 
well known, extremely passionate. On| 
these occasions his small stock of English | 
totally failed him, and he used to express | 
his indignation in the following form: | 
**G— d—n me, wholam? Got d— you, 
who you be?” 

When absorbed with the work in hand, 
and especially when he was toiling in 
order that his creditors might be paid, 
Sir Walter gave little heed to politics, and 
this is shown by an entry on the 18th of 
May, 1827: — 


Tom Campbell called, warm from his Glas- 
gow rectorship; he is looking very well. He 
seemed surprised that [ did not know any- 
thing about the contentions of Tories, Whigs, 
and Radicals in the great commercial city. I 
have other eggs on the spit. 


One of the passages which Mr. Douglas 
has extracted from James Ballantyne’s 
unpublished memoranda contains a fuller 
account. than Lockhart supplied of the 
extraordinary conditions under which 
some of Sir Walter’s best novels were 
produced. In his journal he made an 
entry to the effect that: — 


Bishop, the composer, was very ill when 
he wrote ‘‘ The Chough and Crow,” and other 
music for ‘Guy Mannering.’’ Singular! but 
I do think illness, if not too painful, unseals 
the mental eye, and renders the talents more 
acute, in the study of the fine arts at least. 


To this passage the illustration from 
James Ballantyne is appended : — 


During the progress of composing ‘‘ The 
Heart of Midlothian,’’ ‘‘ The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,’’ and ‘* Legend of Montrose’? —a 
period of many months — Mr. Scott’s health 
had become extremely indifferent, and was 
often supposed to place him in great danger. 
But it would hardly be credited, were it not 
for the notoriety of the fact, that although 
one of the symptoms of his illness was pain 
of the most acute description, yet he never 
allowed it to interrupt his labors. The only 
difference it produced that I am aware of was 
its causing him to employ the hand of an 
amanuensis in place of his own. Indeed, 
during the greater part of the day at this 
period he was confined to his bed. The per- 
son employed for this purpose was the re- 
spectable and intelligent Mr. Wm. Laidlaw, 
who acted for him in this capacity in the 
country, and I think also attended him to 
town. I have often been present with Mr. 
Laidlaw during the short intervals of his 
labor, and it was deeply affecting to hear the 
account he gave of his patron’s severe suffer- 
ings, and the indomitable spirit which enabled 





him to overmaster them. He told me that 


very often the dictation of Caleb Balderstone’s 
and the old cooper’s best jokes was mingled 
with groans extorted from him by pains; but 
that when he, Mr. L., endeavored to prevail 
upon him to take a little respite, the only an- 
swer he could obtain from Mr. Scott was a 
request that he would see that the doors were 
carefully shut, so that the expressions of his 
agony might not reach his family. ‘* As to 
stopping work, Laidlaw,’’ he said, ‘‘ you 
know that is wholly out of the question.’’ 
What followed upon these exertions, made in 
circumstances so very singular, appears to 
me to exhibit one of the most singular chap- 
ters in the history of the human intellect. 
The book having Si published before Mr. 
Scott was able to rise from his bed, he 
assured me that, when it was put into his 
hands, he did not recollect one single inci- 
dent, character, or conversation it contained. 
He by no means desired me to understand, 
nor did I understand, that his illness had 
erased from his memory all or any of the 
original family with which he had been ac- 
quainted from the period probably of his 
boyhood. ‘lhese of course remained rooted 
where they had ever been, or, to speak more 
explicitly, where explicitness is so entirely 
important, he remembered the existence of 
the father and mother, of the son and daugh- 
ter, the rival lovers, the compulsory marriage, 
and the attack made by his bride upon the 
unhappy bridegroom, with the general catas- 
trophe of the whole. All these things he 
recollected, just as he did before he took to 
his bed, but the marvel is that he recollected 
literally nothing else —not a single character 
woven by the romancer — not one of the many 
scenes and points of exquisite humor, nor 
anything with which he was connected as 
writer of the work. ‘‘ Fora long time I felt 
myself very uneasy,’’ he said, ‘‘in the course 
of my reading, always kept upon the gué vive 
lest I should be startled by something alto- 
gether glaring and fantastic; however, I rec- 
ollected that the printing had been performed 
by James Ballantyne, who, I was sure would 
not have permitted anything of this sort to 
pass.’? ‘‘ Well,’’ I said, ‘‘upon the whole, 
how did you like it?’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, ‘*I 
felt it monstrous gross and grotesque, to be 
sure; but still the worst of it made me laugh, 
and I trusted, therefore, the good-natured 
public wou-d not be less ‘indulgent.’ ’’? I do 
not think I’ever ventured to lean to this singu- 
lar subject again; but you may depend upon 
it, that what I have said is as distinctly re- 
ported as if it had been taken down at the 
moment in shorthand. I could not otherwise 
have imparted the phenomenon at all. 


It is always interesting to learn what 
one novelist thinks of another, and when 
the critic is such a man as Sir Walter his 
comments receive special attention. 
Some of his remarks on Jane Austen 
which he wrote in his journal were quoted 
by Lockhart, and are familiar to many 
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readers. Here is a passage which Lock- 
hart omitted. It was written at Abbots- 
ford on the 18th of September, 1827 : — 


Walked from Huntly Burn, having gone in 
the carriage. Smoked my cigar with Lock- 
hart after dinner, and then whiled away the 
evening over one of Miss Austen’s novels. 
There is a truth of painting in her writings 
which always delights me. They do not, it 
is true, get above the middle classes of society, 
but there she is inimitable. 


His remarks on “ Elizabeth de Bruce ” 
display a laudable absence of jealousy, 
and, curiously enough, his notice of the 
book will prevent its very name passing 
into oblivion: — 


Read ‘‘Elizabeth de Bruce;’’ it is very 
clever, but does not show much originality. 
The characters, though very entertaining, are 
in the manner of other authors, and the fin- 
ished and filled-up portraits of which the 
sketches are to be found elsewhere. One is 
too apt to feel on such occasions the pettish 
resentment which you might entertain against 
one who had poached on your manor. But 
the case is quite different, and a claim set up 
on having been the first who betook himself 
to the illustration of some particular class of 
characters, or department of life, is no more 
a right of monopoly than that asserted by the 
old buccaneers by setting up a wooden cross, 
and killing an Indian or two on some new 
discovered island. If they can make any- 
thing of their first discovery, the better luck 
their’s; if not, let others come, penetrate fur- 
ther into the country, write descriptions, make 
drawings or settlements at their pleasure. 


R. Plumer Ward, a man well known 
in his day, and who held several offices, 
among others that of under secretary for 
foreign affairs, produced some serious and 
light books which had many readers, and 
were highly praised. One of his novels 
is called ** De Vere,” and of it Sir Walter 
wrote :— 


Tried to read ‘‘ De Vere,’’ a sensible but 
heavy book, written by an able hand—buta 
great bore for all that. [Two months later he 
journeyed from Abbotsford to Edinburgh] 
slept part of the way and read ‘‘ De Vere”’ 
the rest. It is well written in point of lan- 
guage and sentiment, but has too little action 
in it to be termed a pleasing novel. Every- 
thing is brought out by dialogue — or worse: 
through the medium of the author’s reflec- 
tions, which is the clumsiest of all expedients. 

The following writer is embalmed in 
Sir Walter's journal :— 

Breakfasted with one Mr. Franks, a young 
Irishman from Dublin, who brought letters 


from Walter [his son] and Captain Longmore 
of the Royal Staff. He has written a book 


far from bad, yet wants spirit. He talks of 
publishing his recollections in the Peninsula. 
which must be interesting, for he has, I think, 
sense and reflection. 


Richard Thomson, who wrote “ Chron- 
icles of London Bridge,” was the author 
of the following one which attracted Sir 
Walter’s notice: — 


Read ‘‘ Tales of an Antiquary,’’ one of the 
chime of bells which I have had some hand in 
setting a-ringing. He is really entitled to the 
name of an antiquary; but he has too much 
description in proportion to the action. There 
is a capital wardrobe of properties, but the 
performers do not act up to their character. 


By way of contrast to these acute com- 
ments on the little-known works of little- 
known men, I shall give his equally saga- 
cious remarks upon the pet work a a 
man whose name is familiar, and whose 
works are to be found in all libraries. On 
the 1st of March, 1827, Sir Walter wrote : 


By the by, it is the anniversary of Bosworth 
Field. In former days ‘‘ Richard the Third ”’ 
was always acted at London on this day; now 
the custom, I fancy, is disused. Walpole’s 
‘* Historic Doubts” threw a mist on this 
reign. It is very odd to see how his mind 
dwells upon it at first as the mere sport of 
his imagination, till at length they become 
such Deiilahs of his imagination that he 
deems it far worse than infidelity to doubt 
his Doubts. After all, the popular tradition 
is so very strong and pointed concerning the 
character of Richard, that it is, I think, in 
vain to doubt the general truth of the outline. 
Shakespeare, we may be sure, wrote his 
drama in the tone that was to suit the popu- 
lar belief, although where they did Richard 
wrong, his powerful scene was sure to aug- 
ment the impression. There was an action 
and a reaction. 


I may add to the remarks made by Sir 
Walter upon writers of his own country 
those which he made upon a notable 
American novelist, which he wrote on the 
14th of January, 1828: — 


I read Cooper’s new novel **The Red 
Rover; ’’ the current of it rolls entirely upon 
the ocean. Something there is too much of 
nautical language; in fact, it overpowers 
everything else. But, so people once take an 
interest in a description, they will swallow a 
great deal which they do not understand. 
The sweet word ‘‘Mesopotamia’’ has its 
charms in other compositions as well as in 
sermons. He has much genius, a powerful 
conception of character and force of execu- 
tion. The same ideas, I see, recur upon him 
that haunt other folks so. The graceful form 
of the spars, and the tracery of the ropes and 
cordage against the sky, is too often dwelt 
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There were few noteworthy men of his 
day whom Sir Walter did not meet. Ed- 
ward Irving was one whom he saw more 
than once. The impression made upon 
him by the eccentric divine was unfavor- 
able, and he recorded how on one occasion 
he went out of his way to escape encoun- 
tering him. This was after dining at a 
party where Irving was present, and Sir 
Walter had entered in his journal : — 


I could hardly keep my eyes off him while 
we were at the table. He put me in mind of 
the devil disguised as an angel of light, so ill 
did that horrible obliquity of vision harmonize 
with the dark tranquil features of his face, 
resembling that of our Saviour in Italian pic- 
tures, with the hair carefully arranged in the 
same manner. There was much real or 
affected simplicity in the manner in which he 
spoke. He rather made play, and spoke 
much across the table to the Solicitor, and 
seemed to be good-humored. But he spoke 
with that kind of unction which is nearly 
[allied] to cajolerie. He boasted much of the 
tens of thousands that attended his ministry 
at the town of Annan, his native place, till he 
well-nigh provoked me to say he was a dis- 
tinguished exception to the rule that a prophet 
was not esteemed in his own country. But 
time and place were not fitting. 


Sir Walter disliked being treated as a 
lion, yet he was sometimes compelled to 
undergo the ordeal, He probably submit- 
ted with a better grace than the entries of 
his journal imply, as politeness to others 
and consideration for them were distin- 
guishing traits in his character. However, 
he indulges in many uncomplimentary ref- 
erences to the social hunters of lions, and 
he depicts several, among whom the fol- 
lowing unnamed lady is one : — 


Miss —— dined with us, a professed lion- 
huntress, who travels the country to rouse the 
peaceful beasts out of their lair, and insists 
on being hand-and-glove with all the leonine 
race. She is very plain, besides frightfully 
red-haired, and out-Lydia-ing even my poor 
friend Lydia White. An awful visitation! I 
think I see her with javelin raised, and bus- 
kined foot, a second Diana, roaming the hills 
of Westmoreland in quest of the lakers. 
Would to God she were there or anywhere 
but here! Affectation is a painful thing to 
witness, and this poor woman has the bad 
taste to think direct flattery is the way to 
make her advances to friendship and intimacy. 


The foregoing entry was made on the Ist 
of July, 1828; that made on the following 
day is significant as showing the trials 
which Sir Walter had to bear and the 
spirit in which he bore them. He had 
often to repeat what he then said : — 


I believe I was cross yesterday. I am at 
any rate very ill to-day with a rheumatic 
headache, and a still more vile hypochron- 
driacal affection which fills my head with pain, 
my heart with sadness, and my eyes with 
tears. I do not wonder at the awful feelings 
which visited men less educated and less firm 
than I may call myself. It is a most hang- 
dog sort of feeling, but it may be chased away 
by study or by exercise. The last I have 
always found most successful, but the first is 
most convenient. I wrought, therefore, and 
endured all this afternoon. ... I am now 
in such a state that I would hardly be sur- 
prised at the worst news which could be 
brought to me. And all this without any 
rational cause why to-day should be sadder 
than yesterday. . . . My aches at the heart 
terminated in a cruel aching of the head — 
rheumatic I suppose. But Sir Adam and 
Clerk came to dinner, and laughed and talked 
the sense of pain and oppression away. We 
cannot at times work ourselves into a gay 
humor, any more than we can tickle ourselves 
into a fit of laughter ; foreign agency is neces- 
sary. My huntress of lions again dined with 
us. I have subscribed to her album, and 
done what was civil. 


When Sir Walter visited Paris in the 
autumn of 1826, he recorded in his journal 
on the 7th of November, that, on the 
return journey, he passed the night at 
Airaines, where he had “bad lodgings, 
wet wood, uncomfortable supper, damp 
beds, and an extravagant charge. I was 
never colder in my life than when I walked 
with the sheets clinging round me like a 
shroud.” This was the origin of much of 
the illness which embittered his closing 
years. He suffered great pain from rheu- 
matic attacks, and what was equally un- 
bearabie was the circumstance that his 
sound leg was affected, and he feared that 
he would be unable to walk again. Even 
when the attack had passed off he was in 
great discomfort, and he wrote: “The 
feeling of increasing weakness in my lame 
leg is a great affliction. I walk now with 
pain and difficulty at all times, and it sinks 
my soul to think how soon I may be alto- 
gether a‘disabled cripple.” Attacks of 
apoplexy endangered his life, and though 
he survived, yet his speech was affected 
and his mindimpaired. He was conscious 
of failing health, and wrote in January, 
1831, that it was confirmed he had suffered 
from an apoplectic seizure, that he spoke 
and read with embarrassment, and that 
even his handwriting seemed to stammer. 
He added: “ I am not solicitous about this, 
only if I were worthy I would pray God 
for a sudden death, and no interregnum 
between I cease to exercise reason and I 
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cease to exist.” Before this the refer- | 
ences to his handwriting are many, and he | 
even contemplated taking lessons for its 
improvement. He made the following 
entry in June, 1828 : — 


Had a note from Ballantyne complaining of 
my manuscript, and requesting me to read it 
over. IL would give £1,000 if I could, but it 
would take me longer to read than to write. I 
cannot trace my Pieds de mouches but with 
great labor and trouble; so e’en take your 
own share of the burden, my old friend, and, 
since I cannot read, be thankful I can write. 


In his earlier days Sir Walter wrote a 
clear, business-like hand. The facsimile 
of a page of the manuscript of “ Ivanhoe ” 
was inserted in Lockhart’s “ Life; ” it is 
painfully interesting to compare it with 
the facsimile of the concluding words in 
the journal, being the last which Sir Walter 
penned. No untrained reader of manu- 
script can decipher them. 

Before he consented to leave Scotland 
and try whether a visit to the sunny south 
might not lengthen his days, he was re- 
duced to a state of extreme debility. He 
still persisted in writing, and he was en- 
gaged upon “Count Robert of Paris,” 
when he noted, on the 16th of March, 
1831, his daily round : — 


Rise at a quarter before seven; at a quarter 
after nine breakfast, with eggs—or in the 
singular number, at least; before breakfast 
private letters, etc.; after breakfast Mr. Laid- 
law [who acted as amanuensis] comes at ten, 
and we write together till one. Iam greatly 
helped by this excellent man, who takes pains 
to write a good hand, and supplies the want 
of my own fingers as far as another person 
can. We work seriously at the task of the 
day till one o’clock, when I sometimes walk 
—not often, however, having failed in 
strength, and suffering great pain even from 
a very short walk. Oftener I take the pony 
for an hour or two, and ride about the doors; 
the exercise is humbling enough, for I re- 
quire to be lifted on horseback by two ser- 
vants, and one goes with me to take care I do 
not fall off and break my bones, a catastrophe 
very like to happen. My proud promenade 
a pied or & cheval, as it happens, concludes at 
three o’clock. An hour intervenes for mak- 
ing up my journal and such light work. At 
four comes dinner — a plate of broth or soup, 
much condemned by the doctors, a bit of 
plain meat, no liquors stronger than small 
beer, and so I sit quiet to six o’clock, when 
Mr. Laidlaw returns, and remains with me 
till nine, or three quarters past, as it happens. 
Then I have a bowl of porridge and milk, 
which I eat with the appetite of a child. I 
forgot to say that after dinner I am ailowed 
half a glass of whiskey or gin made into weak 





grog. I never wish for any more, nor do I in 


my secret soul long for cigars, though once 
so fond of them. About six hours per day is 
good working, if I can keep it. 


Five weeks later he wrote that he had 
been ailing for several days, having had 
“a distinct shock of paralysis affecting 
both my nerves and spine.” The begin- 
ning of this attack was witnessed by Mr. 
W. F. Skene, the son of Scott’s old friend, 
who was then a young man, and who is 
now historiographer royal for Scotland. 
Mr. W. F. Skene had gone with his father 
on a visit to Abbotsford in April, 1831, 
and the following account of what he wit- 
nessed there is printed by Mr. Douglas : — 


I had just attained my twenty-first year, and 
as such a visit at that early age was a great 
event in my life, I retain a very distinct recol- 
lection of the main features of it. I recoliect 
that Lord Medowbank and his eldest son 
Alan came at the same time, and the dinner- 
party, at which Mr. Sringle of the Haining 
and his brother were present. The day after 
our arrival Sir Walter asked me to drive with 
him. We went in his open carriage to the 
Yarrow, where we got out, and Sir Walter, 
leaning on my arm, walked up the side of the 
river, pouring forth a continuous stream of 
anecdotes, traditions, and scraps of ballads. 
I was in the seventh heaven of delight, and 
thought I had never spent such a day. On 
Sunday Sir Walter did not come down to 
breakfast, but sent a message to say that he 
had caught cold, and had taken some medi- 
cine for it the night before, which had made 
him ill, and would remain in bed. When we 
sat at either lunch or dinner — I do not recol- 
lect which. — Sir Walter walked into the 
room, and sat down near the table, but ate 
nothing. He seemed in a dazed state, and 
took no notice of any one; but after a few 
minutes’ silence, during which his daughter 
Anne, who was at table, and was watching 
him with some anxiety, motioned to us to take 
no notice, he began in a quiet voice to tell us 
a story of a pauper lunatic who, fancying he 
was arich man, and was entertaining all sorts 
of high persons at the most splendid banquets, 
communicated to his doctor in confidence 
that there was one thing that troubled him 
much, and which he could not account for, 
and that was that all these exquisite dishes 
seemed to him to taste of oatmeal porridge. 
Sir Walter told this with much humor, and 
after a few minutes’ silence, began again, and 
told the same story over a second time, and 
then again a third time. His daughter was 
watching him with increasing anxiety, then 
motioned to us to rise from table, and per- 
suaded her father to return to his bedroom. 
Next day the doctor who had been sent for 
told us that he was seriously ill, and advised 
that his guests should leave at once, so that 
the house might be kept quiet, and his daugh- 
ter devote herself entirely to the care of her 
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father. 
never saw Sir Walter again. 


We accordingly left at once, and I 


Notwithstanding his shattered health, 
he persisted in working at “ Count Rob- 
ert of Paris,” and he was shocked when 
his printer and publisher told him that the 
last volume of it would never do. He 
thought, moreover, that their adverse 
opinion would coincide with that of the 
pubiic, and he admitted that it did not 
differ greatly from his own. He wrote to 
please the public, though; when he fin- 
ished * Anne of Geierstein,” he expressed 
an opinion of the public which was the 
reverse of flattering. He then remarks 
that his avowal of the carelessness he had 
shown would cause people to say : — 

This expresses very little respect for the 
public. In fact, I have very little respect for 
that dear publicum whom I am doomed to 
amuse, like Goody Trash in ‘‘ Bartholomew 
Fair, with rattles and gingerbread; and I 
should deal very uncandidly with those who 
may read my confessions were I to say I knew 
a public worth caring for, or capable of dis- 
tinguishing the nicer beauties of composition. 
They weigh good and evil qualities by the 
pound. Geta good name and you may write 
trash. Get a bad one and you may write like 
Homer, without pleasing a single reader. 

It was hoped that a sea voyage and a 
sojourn in Italy might alleviate his symp- 
toms, and on the 29th of October, 1831, 
he embarked at Portsmouth on board the 
Barham, a frigate which, by the king’s 
commands, had been placed at his dis- 
posal. Malta was the first place at which 
he made a stay; then he proceeded to 
Naples, and thence by land to Rome. 
From Rome he went to Venice, thence 
through the Tyrol into Germany, sailed 
down the Rhine to Rotterdam, and from 
Rotterdam to London, where he arrived 
on the 13th of June, 1832. He was then 
very ill; as soon as he could be moved, he 
was convey#d to Abbotsford, where, on 
the 21st of September, his great spirit 
passed away. 

The last words that he ever penned were 
written in his journal at Rome in the April 
before his death. Mr. Douglas has given 
a facsimile of them in the preface to the 
journal, the final and incomplete sentence 
running, ‘“* We slept reasonably, but on the 
next morning,” 

Many of the later entries in the journal 
betray little trace of Sir Walter’s mental 
and physical debility. The following, 
which was one written at sea, on the 30th 
cf November, 1831, is in the style of his 





The wind continues unaccommodating all 
night, and we see nothing, although we prom- 
ised ourselves to have seen Gibraltar, or at 
least Tangiers, this morning, though we are 
disappointed of both. Tangiers reminded me 
of an old antiquarian friend, Auriol Hay 
Drummond, who is consul there. Certainly, 
if a human voice could have made its hail 
heard through a league or two of contending 
wind and wave, it must have been Auriol 
Drummond’s. I remember him at a dinner 
given by some of his friends when he left 
Edinburgh, where he discharged a noble part, 
‘* self-pulling, like Captain Crowe, ‘for dear 
life, for dear life,’ against the whole boat’s 
crew,’’ speaking, that is, against thirty mem- 
bers of a drunken company, and maintaining 
the predominance - [loved him dearly; 
he had high spirits, a zealous faith, good- 
humor, and enthusiasm, and it grieves me 
that I must pass within ten miles of him and 
leave him unsaluted! for, mercy-a-ged, what 
a yell of gratitude would there be! I would 
put up with a good rough gale which would 
force us into Tangiers, and keep us there for 
aweek; but the wind is only in gentle oppo- 
sition, like a well-drilled spouse. Gibraltar 
we shall see this evening, Tangiers becomes 
out of the question. 


A better knowledge of Sir Walter is 
gained from his journal than from Lock- 
hart’s voluminous “ Life.” He places him- 
self before the reader without disguise, 
and he has no reason to hesitate. He 
possessed a finely balanced mind. In the 
height of prosperity and the depth of ad- 
versity he bore himself with philosophic 
calm. He had neither envy nor jealousy 
in his disposition, nothing pleasing him 
better than the successes of others. His 
fund of information was enormous, and he 
may be said to have known nearly every- 
thing except his own merits. He thought 
it possible that his works might be read 
by two generations. That he had taken 
his place among the immortals never en- 
tered his mind, and he was honestly 
amused, as well as utterly sceptical, when 
told that his fame would endure. 

Thackeray considers it a test of a writ- 
er’s personal attractiveness that a desire 
should exist to make his acquaintance and 
to live in his company. He said that he 
had no wish ever to meet Swift, while he 
would delight in the society of Addison 
and Steele. No one who peruses Sir Wal- 
ter’s journal can help feeling regret that 
the man cannot be known in the flesh. He 
appears to have been the cheeriest and 
most génial of companions, and no one can 
have associated with him without longing 
to continue doing so. He was the terres- 
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courted him and the poor blessed. him. 
He loved to live among his own people, 
and he looked forward to reposing in the 
Abbey where his ancestors moulded into 
dust. It was as becoming in his case as 
in that of Shakespeare to be buried near 
the place where their respective homes 
lay. A stanza out of the many beautiful 
ones which Fitz-Greene Halleck, the 
American poet, wrote upon Burns is 
equally applicable to the grave of Shake- 
speare in the church at Stratford and that 
of Sir Walter Scott in Dryburgh Ab- 
bey: — 
Such graves as theirs are pilgrim shrines, 
Shrines to no code or creed confined — 
The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind. 
W. FRASER RAE, 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
ROUND ABOUT THE BAHAMAS. 


Wuitst London fashionables crowd 
one gaiety on another through the winter 
season, dwellers in remote and quiet col- 
onies have to make amusement for them- 
selves of equally pleasant if less exciting 
kind; and the winter is also our “season” 
in the Bahamas. On pleasure bent, we 
—that is, three ladies, two children and 
nurse — proposed to ourselves a trip to 
Harbor Island, one of the nearest and 
prettiest of the “out islands,” such being 
the lofty way in which New Providence 
talks of its neighbors, although as a rule, 
larger and more fertile than itself. But 
then Nassau is our metropolis. The sea 
was our highway, a schooner our train. 
We think no more of stepping on board a 
ship than do our English sisters of getting 
into the Metropolitan Railway. Monday 
was mail-day. Once a fortnight ia winter, 
once a month in summer, each of the 
larger islands sends a mail schooner to 
convey their letters to the post-office at 
Nassau, announcing their arrival and 
marking their distinction by firing a gun. 
On Tuesday they disperse again for their 
various bourns, carrying with them the 
English mail, and usually stores of all 
sorts for island use. Our letters secured, 
we boarded the Dart of Harbor Island, a 
clean, trim little vessel of thirty-five tons ; 
the swiftest, steadiest little ship in the 
service, manned almost entirely by a white 
crew of kindly, steady, church -goers. 
Long may she run! 

The sea was not altogether amiable. It 
had worked itself up into a sudden gale on 
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Sunday; the glass had sunk to sixty de- 
grees, and had not yet recovered itself ; 
moreover, the bishop’s yacht had stolen a 
march on us, and it always carries bad 
weather. These were all factors against 
us. Still, at 4 P.M. we started, up the 
harbor, a significant fact; as, in smooth 
weather, boats generally prefer to cross 
the bar and catch the full breeze of the 
ocean. At five o’clock, coffee — without 
milk —and excellent bread and butter 
were served to us. We needed all our 
wraps as we sat long on deck watching 
the brilliant stars. The Great Bear in 
these latitudes stands on its tail like a 
huge mark of interrogation. Our interest 
in astronomy was great; in vain the cap- 
tain suggested the cabin might be warmer. 
Who that has once slept in the cabin of 
an island schooner is ever in haste to 
repeat the experience! Nevertheless, at 
nine o’clock we withdraw. Over the mis- 
eries of night we draw a veil; yet, in jus- 
tice to the Dart, be it said, her berths are 
large, clean, and as comfortable as can be 
expected. 

The sea is a good school for early ris- 
ing. We were on deck betimes; the 
breakfast of fried ham, coffee, and bread 
and butter, was excellent for the happy 
ones who could eat. In a few hours we 
were off Spanish Wells, a pretty little 
settlement, where we lay-to, to land the 
mails, and where, alas, we also ran aground 
on a sandbank in the white water (that is, 
shallow sea). Here we were hailed by a 
New Yorker, who having passed the for- 
mer winter in Norway, conceived the idea 
of spending the present one amidst the 
equally beautiful, if in temperature some- 
what different, waters of the Bahamas. 
He looked —saving only his complexion 
— somewhat like one of the aborigines 
paddling his own canoe, and darting swiftly 
here and there. 

Being anxious to proceed, the captain 
had the anchor put on the ship’s boat, and 
conveyed to a neighboring rock, trying by 
means of the hawsers to move ourselves 
off. The change of tide came to our aid, 
and we were once more afloat. Sonumer- 
ous are the cays or islets scattered about 
the Bahamas, that in sailing to Harbor 
Island one scarcely loses sight of land. 
As we passed from Spanish Wells, the 
large island of Eleuthera was already on 
our right. We were soon passing Rid- 
ley’s Face, a jutting headland, which as 
you recede from it, gradually takes the 
form of a man’s profile; hence its name. 
Leaving the white water, we came to a 
rough piece of deep sea; the wind being 
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too strong to allow us to coast along and 
shelter ourselves by the land. At last we 
round a corner, making our last tack, and 
find ourselves in the spacious harbor from 
which the island takes its name, and which 
would hold a fleet with ease. Harbor 
Island is a small island, almost encircled 
by Eleuthera, a long, narrow, semi-circular 
strip of land, and a few other cays to the 
west. A good gathering of the inhab- 
itants was of course on the little pier for 
the great event of the arrival of the Dart. 
A rose cockatoo, an unmentioned passen- 
ger, which had already visited Harbor 
Island, was received as an old friend, and 
we were not sorry to find ourselves on 
terra firma and in our hired house. 

We have often been amused at the 
business-like way in which our American 
visitors sally forth on shopping expedi- 
tions ; no doubt, the stores of Nassau ap- 
pear as quaint to them as do the out- 
island shops to us. Of course we had 
taken a box of stores; but who can reckon 
for the countless minutie of cooking? 
Our modest wants cost us many steps and 
much time. We sought for mustard, and 
found it in “the doctor’s shop.” (Croup 
does sometimes visit these latitudes.) 
Table salt was nowhere; but salt of island 
manufacture did equally well; a tin of 
roast beef —all honor to the inventor; a 
bottle of pickles, soda crackers, fresh 
eggs — what could we want more? We 
returned home, only to retrace our steps 
to our farthest limit for cheese and lard. 
Finally, we had dinner, and did justice to 
it. But water —that too, we had to buy 
at a halfpenny a bucket. Every tank was 
dry, and the happy possessors of wells 
made fortunes, Bathing-machines have 
not yet established a footing in the Baha- 
mas. An enterprising P. Secretary once 
planted two on the beach of Fort Mon- 
tagu, Nassau; but they stuck high and 
dry on the sand, and finally fell to pieces 
from sheer neglect. Our bathing cos- 
tumes were threatened with the same 
fate; and our daily ablutions had to be 
performed in a thimbleful of water. 

Itis a pretty sight in the early morning 
to see all the little boats hoist sail and 
skim over the harbor to the neighboring 
mainland of Eleuthera. The soil of Har- 
bor Island is simple sand; nothing but 
cocoanuts can grow init. All cultivation 
of vegetables and fruit is carried on at 
Eleuthera, where, by old legislation, a 
grant of land was made to the inhabitants 
of Harbor Island. Three thousand acres 
of this land they are now desirous of sell- 
ing to some English capitalist for growing 
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manila. I said only cocoanuts throve on 
Harbor Island; I withdraw these words. 
We never saw finer or more healthy- 
looking sisal than here, where the sandy 
soil exactly suits it; and where, after 
being abused, ill-treated, cut, and burnt, 
young plants are now sold at sixpence, 
ninepence, and a shilling a dozen. 

Harbor Island looks a large place from 
the sea; its grey wooden houses are clus- 
tered along the southern shore, raised on 
posts two feet from the ground, the vacant 
space a shelter for fowls and goats. The 
church shows well on a rising ground with 
its pretty bell tower pointing upwards. 
The tasteful carving, painting, and ar- 
rangement of the sanctuary are entirely 
the handiwork of the rector of St. John’s 
Church. Above the church three casua- 
rina-trees shelter the rectory; a long, nar- 
row wooden building alongside is the S. 
School; and two smaller ones at a little 
distance are day schools for boys and 
girls. We have now reached the middle 
of the island — just a quarter of a mile — 
and hear the booming of the ocean on the 
northern beach. We dip down a manila- 
lined path, filling our shoes with sand, toil 
up a short ascent, and are on some hum- 
mocks covered with sea-bent; before us, 
a vast stretch of firm, dry sands, the race- 
course of the island, with the loveliest of 
seas and the most refreshing of breezes. 

At this season of the year (March) the 
beach is generally covered with masses of 
gulf-weed, unpleasant for walking; but 
there is compensation in all things ; so at 
least thought a man who had the !uck to 
light on a piece of ambergris entangled 
therein—a find of some thirty pounds 
value. 

But though only half a mile wide, Har- 
bor Island extends from east to west three 
miles. Its chief feature is the abundance 
of cocoanut groves, cool, shady retreats, 
the sunlight glinting on the rich colored, 
glossy, drooping leaves; tempting one to 
lounge, book in hand, many a sultry hour. 
We took a pleasant walk to one westward 
along the hummocks, the hollows of which 
were carpeted with the wild white ribbon 
lily. Two ends of a rainbow were visible 
over the sea; by degrees the perfect arch 
disclosed itself, and behind it an advanc- 
ingshower. The rainbow had the appear- 
ance of quickly walking over the water, 
and as it touched the shore, down came 
the rain. Fortunately, we were not far 
from shelter; a little shed, to which dis- 
tance had lent the appearance of a chalet, 
was our goal. To this we hastened; and 





though raised at least three feet from the 
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ground, and guiltless of steps, we vaulted 
into it with an agility which surprised 
ourselves. The rain over, we descended 
into the cocoanut grove, at the foot of a 
steep sandbank. Had we possessed a 
sledge we might have done some tobogan- 
ing. As it was, we looked about for 
alpenstocks. It was almost too cold and 
damp to enjoy the cocoanut water with 
which our guide supplied us, robbing our 
host with his own tools, for we had brought 
down his macheté (bush-knife) from our 
shelter. A cocoanut grove dripping with 
rain is not so captivating as the same 
grove on a hot sunny day, the long leaves 
swaying with each breath of wind, and a 
soft subdued green light, making it look 
like the fairy-tales of childhood. Tositin 
the cocoanut groves on a fallen trunk or on 
the soft, dry grass is enjoyment indeed. 

This is only one of many pleasant walks 
which this small but pretty island affords. 
Barrack Hill, with its winding walks and 
clumps of bush, like an English common ; 
Spit Sands, with its white, sandy, cliff-like 
banks, a miniature Dover; and the Tract, 
with groves of sappadillo, laden with fruit 
for passing hand to pluck. Life might be 
spent in worse places than Harbor Island 
by those who can recognize in their neigh- 
bor “a man and a brother.” The library, 
an excellent one for soremote a place, can 
help on many a leisure hour; and of ex- 
cursions there are plenty by sea, for which 
the kindly inhabitants are always ready to 
lend a boat. 

Three Islands is the popular spot for 
picnics, an easy distance fora hot country. 
Just twenty minutes’ sail over the harbor 
to another cocoanut grove and shell-strewn 
shore, with the bluest of water and green- 
est of islets, surrounded with depths 
of mangrove. Coming back ¢’est autre- 
chose. It took two hours to tack back 
—the sea like glass, the wind in puffs, 
and the wrong way. Still we slipped 
along. What did it signify? Life glides 
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easily in the Bahamas, and no one isina 
hurry except some newly arrived English- 
man. 

The Glass Window is the great sight of 
Eleuthera. One of the clergy was -going 
to the Cove hard by, and kindly combined 
duty and pleasure by taking us in tow. 
The sail is the quickest part of the expe- 
dition, followed on landing by a two-mile 
walk over honeycomb rock which defies 
every effort of the roadmaker. But the 
sight repays the labor. The Glass Win- 
dow is a large, rectangular span worn by 
the action of the sea through a mass of 
honeycomb rock, giving the effect of a 
large window. There is some amount of 
danger at the place, as a sudden wave 
sometimes surges up, boiling and rushing 
through the window from the chasms be- 
low. But as you look at the dark blue 
waters of the outer sea, and the light blue 
of the inner basin, you forget that the sea 
is treacherous, and associations come to 
you of Oxford and Cambridge boat-races, 
of English crowds and eager shouts and 
eager faces. But no. This hot sun can- 
not belong to an English March, nor was 
ever English footpath at its roughest 
guilty of such wear and tear to shoe- 
leather as left one of our party almost sole- 
less on her return home. 

Eleuthera boasts also extensive caves, 
which are said to rival those of Matanzas, 
with stalactites and stalagmites for curi- 
ous eyes, and guano for avaricious ones; 
but the writer’s only view of them was 
from the stern of the homeward-bound 
schooner City of Nassau. With no wind 
and a chopping tide, scenery and blue 
waters soon lost their charm. On and on 
we glided, scarcely moving, with sails full 
set, “a painted ship on a painted ocean,” 
till, at four o’clock A.M. —twelve hours 
later than our reckoning — the schooner 
crossed the bar, and in the stillness of 
early dawn dropped anchor once more in 
Nassau harbor. 





BRAZIL’s LIMITED LIABILITY ACT.— Since 
the Limited Liability Company’s Act came 
into operation in 1862, some thirty thousand 
companies have been registered, with a nomi- 
nal capital of more than £3,000,000,000. 
They have survived in the proportion of about 
a third. Iow many of the failures have been 
due to insufficient capital it would, of course, 
be difficult to approximate; but there can be 
no doubt that this is a main cause of ultimate 
liquidation. Brazil, at any rate, is alive to 
this evil; and its government has just decreed 





that no company shall be formed of which the 
entire capital is not promised, and one-third 
actually deposited in an approved bank. The 
first stipulation seems to be rather foolish, 
offering, as it does, an inducement for the 
formation of companies with too small a capi- 
tal; but the principle of requiring a substan- 
tial deposit is wholly admirable. A tenant 
who fills his house with furniture offers the 
best proof in his power that he has come to 
stay. 
Financial News. 





